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You Can Lead In Your Profession .| 


you have known pastors who have taken 
unpromising parishes and in a short time re-_ 
vitalized the seemingly careless and indolent congrega- Che 4 
tion. They pay off the old debts, beautify the church | 
with new windows — new pews—or new lighting; 
perhaps start a building campaign for a new church 
or parsonage. 

Inquiry will probably show the wonder-working 
pastor has a good helper in the form of a Parish Paper, 
which has worked to unite the members of the congre- 
gation into a real brotherhood. More, it has brought 
back members who have drifted away. li clarifies the: 
aims of the pastor, lists the needs of the church, and 
cheers the workers on to attain the goals set for them.. 


This Parish Paper is not the “home-made” Parish 
announcement which is turned out from time to time 
by some member of the church on a duplicating device 
of one kind or another. These messages, blurred and in 
part illegible, are hardly the messenger to send out as 
the representative of the church. | 

Business men know that their stationery.must be of oe 
the best quality, well designed and well printed if it is to favorably impress the person wii 
receives it and make him believe the firm using it is reputable and trustworthy. The chu 
cannot afford to use carelessly prepared and poorly printed announcements. 


The time required for preparing the copy for The National Religious Press to print it) 
a manner worthy of prestige of the church is far less than is required to run announcemen 
on a duplicator. The finished product of the duplicator or of the small-town printer is not to 
compared to the masterly work of The National Religious Press. 


The forces of anti-religion are stronger than at any time since the dawn of Christianit 
Newspapers, the motion pictures and modern literature are subjecting the children of tod, 
to a barrage stronger than their parents and grandparents experienced in a lifetime. To coug | 
teract these influences, what better defense can you find than the local Church Paper that goal, 
into the home, to be read and kept long after the newspaper and light magazines have 
thrown away? In the Church Paper the eternal truths can be repeated again and again. 


A PARISH PAPER INCREASES ATTENDANCE 
MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 
KEEPS THE COMMUNITY INFORMED _~. 
VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 
CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK 
AIDS CHURCH FINANCES 
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E. STANLEY 


JONES 


CHRISTIAN MATURITY 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


...a master of the spiritual life 
and a great religious writer who 
has counseled millions through 
his books, brings a fresh con- 


cept of true maturity in his 
newest one 


= 


These 364 page-a-day devotions follow the pattern of 
those in Dr. Jones’ previous devotional books. Each begins | 
with a scripture reading, followed by a meditation, a short 
prayer, and an affirmation. 


The author sees maturity as the most pressing need of 
our age, and the aim of this book is to help the individual 
achieve Christian maturity—the ability to funciion hap- 
pily, usefully,-and with heightened capacity in a given 
situation. The stature of Christ, he is convinced, is the only 
yardstick by which this maturity is measured. 


Christian Maturity is suitable for daily medita- 
tion or may be used as a weekly unit by study 
sroups. All seekers of fine devotional reading— 
laymen and ministers—will welcome this new E.- 
Stanley Jones book. September 9 
$1.50 
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For a fuller understanding of human 
personality—its problems 
and its possibilities | 


Freud 


A Creative Approach to Mental Health 


By CAMILLA M. ANDERSON, M. D. 


In a style that is readable, direct, and free of cultist jargon, a 
leading psychiatrist discusses the biological and emotional fac- 
tors that shape personality; reviews the problems connected 
with emotional disturbance: describes current forms of therapy 
and examines their usefulness in treating different types of | 
emotional illness. In her final chapter Dr. Anderson offers a 
provocative new approach to two great human concerns— 
religion and psychiatry. BEYOND F REUD will be a guide for 
every person who wants a greater self-knowledge and a fuller 
understanding of why people behave as they do. $4.00 


The Sel 


Explorations in Personal Growth 


Edited by CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS 


Nineteen leading thinkers explore a genuinely fresh and posi- 
tive approach to human personality and the ways of discovering 
the true self. Among the contributors are GorpDoN W. ALLPORT, 
KAREN Horney, Cart G. Junc, Marie |. Rasey, 
FROMM, Kurt GOLDSTEIN, S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Otto RANK, 
JEAN-PAUL SarTRE. “This book is concerned. with healthy, well- 
adjusted individuals and not so much with ill health and -neu- 
roses. It recognizes the oft- forgotten fact that the great majority 
of persons are. . healthy specimens and not sick souls.”— 
Religious Education. $4.50 
At your bookstore or from @ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 
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—RONALD BOOKS— 


THE CARICATURE 
OF LOVE 


Hervey CLecKLEY, M.p. A. dis‘in- 
guished psychiatrist frankly discusses 
social, psychiatric, and literary mant- 
festations of pathologic sexuality. He 
examines numerous concepts popular 
today in psychiatry and psychology 
which he considers unproved and 
harmful when used by laymen _ to 
support the belief that sexual dis- 
order is natural. Dr. Cleckley argues 
that a serious confusion of psychiatric 
disorder with mental health is _pro- 
moted by the pathological reactions 
to life, especially homosexual. re- 
flected in much modern literature. 


ONE MARRIAGE, 
TWO FAITHS —Guidance 
on Interfaith Marriage 


James H. S. Bossarp and ELeEANor 
STOKER Bott. A timely, impartial ac- 
count revealing the corrosive effects 
religious differences exert upon mar- 
riages. Using direct, simply stated 
cases, this new book shows how daily 
habits, antagonisms between relatives, 
conflicts in the rearing of children, 
etc., may easily destroy the interfaith 
marriage. Demonstrates how these ob-— 
stacles are being overcome today 
through mutual patience and under- 
standing. “Valuable . useful im- 
mediately and for a long time.”’-~— 
John Wynn, Presbyterian 


Church, USA. $3.50 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND 
CULTURE CONFLICT 


GEORGENE Sewarp, Ph.D. This stim- 
ulating book examines the  psycho- 
dynamics peculiar to the members of 
a variety of U. S. sub-cultures. It re- 
views Classical psychoanalysis. stress- 
ing cultural aspects, and discusses the 
neo-Freudian systems and their shift 
in emphasis from instinct to social 
relationships. Book analyzes the prob- 
lems of seven representative minority 
groups and suggests ways to adapt 
the data presented to therapeutic 
procedures. Judd Marmor. M.D., con- 
tributes four case studies. . $6 


Through bookstores or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


September 


MINISTRY TO THE SICK emer 


I am very pleased with the article by Dr. 
Lederer on “How the Sick View Their 
World.” Could I obtain 50 reprints for the 
use of my students? Or may I have permis- 
sion to reproduce parts of the article in a 
workbook we are making up for students? 
i plan to take the workbook with. me to 
Southwestern Seminary in May. | will be 
4 visiting Professor in Pastoral Care this 
sunimer. 
SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
The Institute of Religion 
Texas Medical Center 


I am delighted to have received the special 
issue Of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for April, 
1957, on The Ministry to the Sick. I am 
wondering if | may have your permission to 
reproduce here at the Chapel of St. [uke 
the Physician, in mimeographed form, 
selected parts from this issue for use here. 

Are you planning reprints of any of the 
articles in this issue? Do you have extra 
copies of the issue for sale, and at what 


price? 
Rev. Prescotr L. [AUNDRIE 
N. Y. Protestant Episcopal 


City Mission Society 
Sea View Hospital | 
Staten Island, New York 


i am personally grateful and appreciative 
for the issue on The Ministry to the Sick 
which so adequately covers the various as- 
pects-of the institutional ministry. This par- 
ticular issue should be very helpful to the 
minister in interpreting his role to the medi- 
cal profession. 
Rev. Joun R. Howarp 
White Cross Hospital 
Columbus, Ohio 
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1957 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I read with interest Granger Westberg’s 
article in the April issue on ‘Protestant 
Communion in the Sickroom.” I appreciated 
Dr. Westberg’s sincere interest in preserv- 
ing order during the administration of the 
Supper in the interest of the lasting effects 
upon the mind of the patient. However, I 
feel an objection is in order. He notes’ that 
pastors refrain from administering the Sup- 
per in sickrooms for such reasons as seeing 
little value in it, that it is too ritualistic, 
that under physical circumstances it is dif- 


ficult. or that it is associated with ‘“‘last 


rites.” 
May we never forget that. Scriptural 
grounds must be involved in both convic- 
tions and policy. There are some of us that 
sincerely believe the Supper has doctrinal 


. teachings that simply prohibit such admin- 


istrations. I enjoyed the article, but please 
don’t convict us in that “ ... it 1s a phase. 


_ of our pastoral ministry which we have sad- 


ly neglected.” 
| Rev. Norris ONsTEAD 
Swenson Baptist) Church 
Swenson, Texas 


I want to tell you of my very high regard 
for your publication, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
and the current April issue on The Ministry 
to the Sick. The article entitled “Spiritual 
Needs in the Care of the Patient” by Dr. 
Elia is superb in scope and usefulness. 

Your own publications came into my read- 
ing experience in the Milwaukee Public 
Library. A condensation of them would pro- 
vide a fine issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
| believe. 

ArRTHUR R. HEGLUND 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


It seems to me that Dr. Bergler has per- 
tormed a meritorious. service writing 
Homosexuality: Disease or Way of Life?, 
not only by providing help for homosexuals 
but also for those whose lot it is to counsel 
with them. . 

Rev. THOMAS FRANKLYN Hvubson 
Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Riverside, California 


Dr, Bergler’s book was a recent Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection. A review 


of the book appeared in the June, 1957 issue 


of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY.—Ed. 


HELPFUL READING 


EVANGELISM IN A 
CHANGING AMERICA 


By Jesse M. Bader. “To read this 
book is to feel the heart-beat of an 
evangelist whose one desire is to win 
men, women, youth and children to 
a life-changing and __life-fulfilling 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior.” —E. G. Homrighausen, Dean, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


10E254, $3.00 


MAKING THE 
ADULT CLASS VITAL 


By Richard E. Lentz. A study of the : 
needs and program of the adult class. 


Discusses improving relations between 
adult groups and the church, activi- 


ties, projects, finding leaders, educa- 
tional methods, etc. $1.00 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
BY FAMILIES 


By Richard E. Lentz. A 6-chapter, 
illustrated study dealing with prob- | 


-lems related to worship as a family 


experience. It does not promise all 
the answers, but suggests ways in 
which problems may be clarified to 


the reader’s situation. 75 .cents 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 
FACES HIS TASK 


By C. M. Ross and Glenn McRae. 
A frank discussion of many problems 
the superintendent faces, and the 
various problems in which he must 
take a part. 75 cents 


At your booksellers .. . 
THE BETHANY PRESS 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Samuel Southard 


AMUEL SOUTHARD comes to the task of Professor of Pas- 
toral Care at the Institute of Religion of the Texas Medical 
Center at Houston, Texas, with a rich and varied background of 


training, experience, education, and professional standing. He re-_ 


ceived his A.B. degree at George Washington University, served in 
the armed forces during World War II, and received his Th.D. 
degree from the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louts- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1954. He has done post graduate study at Union 
Theological Seminary and the University of North Carolina. 


His varied experience presents a wholesome, balance between 
pastoral work and work as a teacher. He served as an assistant pastor 
in Washington, D. C., for three years and as a pastor in Kentucky 
for two years. He was a chaplain at the Central State Hospital at 
Lakeland, Kentucky, for three years. During the same time he was 
chaplain at the Central State Hospital he also did supervision of 
theological students in clinical pastoral training. At present he is 
minister of pastoral care at the Texas Medical Center. _ 


As a teacher, Dr. Southard has been an instructor in the Psy- 


chology of Religion at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary | 


and is now the Professor of Pastoral Care and 


The \] 4\ Institute of Religion in the Texas Medical 
Center. Uniquely he serves as a member of the 
nf th Q ‘faculty of each of the five seminaries in Texas 


who co-operate in the training program of the 


Institute of Religion. | 
V0) \TH The clinical pastoral training which Dr. 


Southard has received has been varied and 
(Continued on page 66) 
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editorial 


The Tyranny of Expectations 


T WAS 9:15 a.m. as I drove up to 


the church. This was later than my | 


usual arrival, but I was tired from a 
75-mile trip back from a revival the 
night before. Suddenly I realized that 
‘the other car before the church belong- 
ed to Deacon Smith. The thought flash- 
ed through me : “What will he say when 
he finds me late for work ?” Then I was 
embarrassed for having feared man 
more than God. His expectations—and 
mine—had risen up to tyrannize me. 
Over how many of us does this foe 
hold dominion ? All of us are motivated 
to perform well in the eyes of those who 
are of primary importance to us. But 
several recent studies present the min- 
ister as almost a puppet manipulated by 
the conscious demands of his people and 
the unconscious strivings of his own 
ambition. | | 
From whence come these anxieties 
that make us like Don Quixote—jump- 
ing upon our clerical steeds to ride off 
in all directions? Our ministerial lives 
are often badly out of balance. For ex- 
ample, Chaplain Sloane Guy comment- 
ed at the 1956 American Protestant 
Hospital Association meeting about the 


daily schedule of pastors who came to 
his hospital with depressive symptoms. 
Without exception, these ministers told 
him how a multitude of small adminis- 
trative details had pushed out recrea- 
tion and created a parsonage widow. 
Whether this is cause or symptom, it 


~ shows us that all are not at ease in Zion. 


For one thing, the daily expectations 
of a congregation can loom over a min- 
ister. This is the thrust of Professor 
Wesley Shrader’s article, “*Why Minis- 
ters Are Breaking Down.” (‘“Life”’, 
August 20, 1956.) He explains that 
ministerial breakdowns lie “principally 
in the fact that the minister's role, as 
conceived by the members of church 
congregations, has become impossible.” 
I do not agree with Dr. Shrader’s pre- 
sumption that a ten hour day leads to a 
“breakdown.” Neither do I subscribe to 
his indictment of the congregation for 
thrusting an “impossible task” upon the 
pastor. The pastor is at fault if he puts 


his mind in neutral and rolls only as he 


is pushed. Yet Dr. Shrader-does lay his 
hand upon one of the great problems of 
church administration. How is the min- 
ister to meet the multitudinous and 


| 
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varied expectations of his congrega-’ 


tion? 

The self-expectations of the iinister 
can also become overwhelming. This is 
“The Minister’s Dilemma” as revealed 


in the research of Dr. Samuel Blizzard: 


(“Christian Century,” April 25, 1956, 
pp. 508-509). He found that clergymen 
felt most effective as preachers, pastors, 


and teachers. These roles also were en- . 


jovable to them. But in the actual work 
day reported by the ministers, two- 
fifths of their time went to administra- 
tion and an additional tenth to organiz- 
ing. These were the roles least enjoved 


and for which the clergymen felt least. 


prepared. It appears from this data that 
ministers are spending most of their 
time doing things which seem least im- 
portant to them and for which they are 
most poorly trained. How shall we re- 
solve this dilemma between what we 
expect of. ourselves and what a job 


_ seems to demand of us? 


The varied and uncoordinated ex- 
pectations which came to us through 
our theological education add conflict 
rather than unity to the minister’s call- 
ing. The first volume of The Study of 
Theological Education in the United 
States and Canada, The Purpose of the 
Church and Its Ministry (Harper, 
1956),-has several statements from Dr. 


H. Richard Niebuhr about this aspect. 


of the problem. In discussing ‘‘semi- 
naries in quandary,” he notes the loss of 
a controlling idea in theological educa- 
tion. “During the course of the last two 
or three generations the theological cur- 
riculum has been ‘enriched’—like vita- 
min-impregnated bread—by the addi- 
tion of a long series of short courses 


.” (p. 98.) As the list of “practical” - 
subjects has grown, conflict has arisen 


between “‘academic” theological courses 


and “practical training.” Although Dr. 


Niebuhr then writes encouragingly of 
new signs of intellectual vitality and a 


-sense of community in the theological 


school, he reminds us that “Neither 
ministers nor the schools that nurture 


‘them are guided today by a clear-cut, 


generally accepted conception of the of- 
fice of the ministry, though such an 
idea may be emerging.” (p. 50.) 

The results of such unintegrated ed- 
ucation may be likened to the man who 


looks in a mirror and straightway for- 


gets what he sees. Students may be 
taught to spend several hours a day in 
theological reading and sermon prepa- 
ration. But when there is little teaching 


about administrative coordination and 


group dynamics, the day may be con- 
sumed in putting out fires created by 
interpersonal friction or meeting organ- 
izational emergencies. In the practical 
fields students may be exhorted to see 
each new member, visit the sick, reclaim 
alcoholics, do long-term therapy with 
the maladjusted. But unless this is re- 
lated to the total ministry, frustration 


is inevitable. For example, a building 
_ program may arise like a strong man to 


despoil the pastor of his personal min- 
istry and turn him into a fund raiser 
and amateur building superintendent. 
How shall we create a unified church 


program when the expectations of our. 


teachers are fragmentary ° 

Finally, there is the haunting fear of 
a working man’s opinion. Southern 
Baptist theological students who work- 
ed in factories after school found that 
some fellow-laborers were suspicious of 


ministers. To the blue-collar man, a_ 


white-collar clergyman sometimes ap- 
pears as a lazy individual with a soft 


job. Since many ‘ministerial. students. 
continue to come from the farm and the — 


factory, they may busy themselves all 
day to live down vocational accusations 
from the past. | 

I wish for some neat answers to the 
tyranny of expectations. Some _ solu- 
tions are suggested by the studies I have 
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mentioned. Professor Shrader has sen- 
sitized some church members to the 
chaotic demands of churches whith he 
studied. If.a minister is willing to plan 
his work, then some of his people will 
respect this. They may even see the need 
for order in their own lives and ask the 
minister for his secret. | 
Secondly, Professor Niebuhr’s con- 
cept of the “pastoral director” is chal- 


-lenging. The first function of a pastoral 
director is that of building or edifying 


the church. Professor Niebuhr does not 
tell in detail how this is to be done. But 
a graphic illustration is found in Dr. 
Albert Meiburg’s Laymen at Work 
(Abingdon, 1956). This profitable 
book tells the arresting story of how 
two hundred laymen in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, became “ministers” to the pub- 
lic institutions of that city. The clergy- 
men served only as coaches. It seems 
to me that instead of eliminating the 
clergy by steadily mounting demands, 
we would do better to eliminate the 
laity and help everyone take some re- 
sponsibility as a minister. 

Again, Professor Niebuhr’s call for 


a redefinition of the ministry isa worthy | 


objective. But intellectual knowledge of 
the purpose of: the church and its min- 
istry, which is the main objective of 
Professor Niebuhr, is not enough. The 
expectations mentioned above thrust 
deep into the pastor’s emotional life. I 


“knew” that I should not be anxious 


because I came to work at 9:15 a.m., but 
that did not deliver me from the uneasi- 
ness of perfectionistic demands. My 
first objective should be to know my- 
self, to accept my own limitations, to 
see clearly the shadowy images of the 
past which I fight, to find my real self 


as God’s man. This is no easy task. 


It is helpful in knowing ourselves if 
we have a vivid identification with a 
strong man of God. How many of us 
know such men—a father, uncle, Sun- 


day School teacher, employer, or pas- 
tor? The ministerial students who fill- 
ed out a vocational counseling ques- 
tionnaire for the Southern Baptist 
Seminary in 1954 were aware of this 
need. Some spoke of the lack of pas- 


-toral identification: “My pastor has 


never shown any interest in me—he its 
indifferent—therefore I consider my- 
self without a home pastor”; “My pas- 
tor treated me like a statistic. He brag- 
ged about my decision but had no more 
time for me.’” Others knew their pas- 
tors warmly and well: “I hesitated to 
seek conferences because so many seek 
them in pity .... but my pastor under- 
stood me and my problems,’ so from 
time to time he ‘dropped’ a word of en- 
couragement and told me he was pray- 


- ing with me”; “In filling out this pa- 


per I have been led to see that the in- 
formal chats with my pastor perhaps 
had more effect upon my life than I had 
heretofore realized.” 

Whether we, like Timothy, have 


found our Paul, the responsibility to 


live and interpret the ministry is before 
us today. Are we willing to be ourselves 
with those who look to the ministry as 
their high calling? Do we have time to 
discover spiritual depths with them, 
speak to them in manly simplicity about 
the personal life of the ministry ? 

Without these congregational, theo- 
logical, and personal resources we fall 
prey to the desire for continual reas- 
surances that we are approved of men. 
We distort reality to please important 
people and. make circumstances easy. 
Personal charm becomes our substitute 
for an open declaration of the truth to 
hard-working, hostile persons who 
would substitute compulsion for love in 
the Christian fellowship. The safety and 
popularity of the priestly, pastoral 
function may muffle the voice of the 
prophet. 

(Continued on page 66). 
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The insights given by pastoral psychology are 
useful tools in any effective administration of a 
church. It is a truism that the real test of a program 


is not how it looks on paper, but whether it can 


engage the loyalties and action of people. 


The Minister: Pastor or Promoter? 


NE of the vivid memories of my 

divinity school days is the conver- 
sations with my father at vacation time. 
He was completing twenty-five vears 
in the nunistry, and [ tested more than 
one idea on him! One evening we were 
talking about preaching. To me it was 
the primary function of the pastor. 
After some time my father said, “In 
these years I have discovered that the 
number of people who will be changed 
by an idea inculcated through my 
preaching is comparatively small. But 
the number of people who will grow 
when they are put to work in the church 
is comparatively large.” 

At that time the statement wasn’t en- 
tirely convincing. Even yet, probably 
out of stubbornness, I would not. yield 
the point entirely. But the years have 
confirmed his insight. 

One of the real adjustments of the 


modern minister is to come to terms 


with the demands made upon him for 
administration and promotion in his 
church. It is the exceptional man who is 
drawn to the pastoral ministry because 
he sees in it a natural channel for his 
executive abilities. More likely he comes 
to that ministry out of an interest in 
working with people, out of a sense of 
calling to the pulpit ministry, and in- 
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creasingly with a concept of his role as 
counselor. Yet, no sooner is he in the 
modern pastorate than he finds himself 
required to be an executive whether he 
chooses to do so or not. While modern 
churches differ widely according to the 


size or organization, it is a rare church, 


indeed, that does not have a compara- 
tively heavy administrative load. It is 


“not surprising that many a pastor finds 


himself in urgent need of coming to 


terms with this conflict between his own 


concept of the pastorate and the re- 
quirements imposed upon him by the 
setup of a modern church. Only recent- 


_ ly a young pastor expressed his concern 


and -his surprise that he was giving 
thirty-five to forty per cent of his time 
to administration. | 

Our purpose is to examine the re- 
quirements in the modern church in the 
light of the growing pastoral concern. 
How can you be both pastor and execu- 
tive? How can you counsel when you 
spend so much time with committees ? 
How can you keep the wheels going 
around, cooperate with your own de- 
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nomination, the councils of churches, 
and the community activities and still 
be of any use to persons as persons in 
the pastoral relationship? How can you 


possibly do these things which seem re- 


quired and still have time for the spirit- 
ual and intellectual preparation for the 


sermon ? 


At the outset let it be said that in 
many cases the administrative and pro- 
motional load is out of size. It is prob- 
able that we have passed the peak of 
the movement which would make. the 
church largely institution with 
wheels within wheels hoping to. bring 
in the Kingdom by committees. Surely, 
it is time to examine critically the su- 
perstructures which have been built 
often to such proportions that they are 
no longer instruments of our central 


function as. the Christian church 


ends in themselves. 


NE of our national magazines car-_ 


ried an interesting story some 
months ago about a man named Wahl- 
strom. He had constructed a machine 


called ‘‘Wahlstrom’s wonder.” It all 


started some years ago when Mr. Wahl- 
strom bought an old bombsight and took 
it apart just for the fun of it. When he 


began to put it together he found in his 


workshop some parts of an old alarm 
clock. He became fascinated to see how 


he could add these to the bombsight. 


Thus it: began, and in the years since he 
has been adding wheels, belts, bells, and 
cogs until today there are some ten 
thousand parts in Wahlstrom’s wonder. 
When he throws the switch three thou- 
sand of them move while the whole ap- 
paratus revolves on a turntable. Bells 
ring, lights flash, and hundreds of 
wheels’ go round. It is an awesome 


sight! The only thing about it is Mr. 


Wahlstrom’s wonder doesn’t do any- 
thing. It just runs! Wheels within 
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wheels, cogs within cogs. Many a man 
wonders if this hasn't become the para- 
ble of the modern church! 

There are, however, at least three 
ways in which the promotional and pas- 
toral functions complement each other. 
If we consider the pastoral function in 
its totality—and it is the only way it 
can be understood—there are ways by 
which much of the administration can 
serve rather than detract from the pas- 
toral concern. 


TFUMRST, the insights given by pas- 

toral psychology are useful tools 
in any effective administration of a 
church. It is a truism that the real test 
of a program is not how it looks on 
paper, but whether it can engage the 


loyalties and action of people. No soon- 


er do you begin to translate an-idea into 
terms of program than you find your- 
self using your understanding of the 
dynamics of personality to facilitate that 
program, or conversely, the whole 
project 1s hampered by your lack of un- 
derstanding in this field. 

This can be stated more specifically. 
Anunderstanding of pastoral psvcholo- 
gy enables you to foresee what will 
come out under the stress and strain of 
a given project. Such understanding be- 
comes a valuable aid in the selection of 
leadership, or in the limiting. of leader- 
ship. Moreover, the pastor soon learns 
the importance of evaluating criticism 
and opposition. Such expressions, of 
course, must have genuine considera- 
tion, for you may learn something about 
your program or your way of admin- 
istering it from that criticism. On the 
other hand, it will be known to the ex- 
perienced pastor that some of that criti- 
cism, Opposition, and negative attitude 
arises not out of the situation but out 
of the inner needs of the person. This 
is no new insight. As long ago as 
Thomas a Kempis, writing 7he /imita- 
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tion of Christ, he said, ‘He that is at 
peace is not suspicious.’ But our mod- 


ern psychology confirms this penetrat- 


ing insight. 
On the other side om it, we come to 


learn the real importance of genuine 


recognition | for leadership. The key 
word is “genuine.” Such recognition is 
like a climate which in turn brings forth 


good fruit. It tends to call out the posi-. 
tive attitudes and the creativity of our. 


church leadership. The more one works 


within the administration of a church, 


the more he realizes that such recogni- 


tion is not only necessary but usually 


deserved. The amount of time, effort, 
and concern given by laymen to the sup- 
port of a program is impressive, indeed. 
Sometimes the pastor can seriously ask 
himself whether he would give as much 
time and effort if he were a layman! 

So, the pastor who has gained the in- 
sight into the dynamics of human be- 
havior will find himself constantly put- 
ting that knowledge to work in the ad- 
ministration and the promotion within 
the fellowship of his church. He will 
learn that there are diversity of gifts 
and diversity of spirit, too, at times. He 
will seek to call out greater maturity 
in those who lead, and call to leadership 
those with greater maturity. In this way 
he has a valuable instrument in the for- 
warding of the real affairs of his 
church. 


ET US look at another aspect of 
this. It is equally true that the ad- 
ministrative affairs of the church can 
prove a real resource for the pastor in 
his counseling relations. He will gain 
a growing understanding of people by 
working with them. Here in the so-call- 


ed practical affairs of the church he 


will catch the clues to personal needs. 
He will see the aggressiveness, the sub- 
missiveness, the hostility, the. undue 
dependence, the anxiety which are man- 
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ifest in specific situations. Here he may 


learn by indirection as much as he might 


have learned in the early stages of per- 
sonal counseling. counseling 
arises he is much better prepared for 


having worked with the person in spe- | 


cific situations. 


It would be interesting to make this 
experiment. If a»pastor were to write 
down the personality needs which 
emerge in counseling and, side by side 
with it, the needs that he finds expressed 
in the working situation of his church, 
he would find the lists amazingly simi- 
lar. After all, it is the same person 
whether he is in the counseling room or 
on a committee. And sooner or later in 


either situation, the need will manifest 
itself to the perceptive pastor: : 


There is, to be sure, a disadvantage 
to this. Sometimes the very fact that 


the pastor sees the person in his congre- 


gation in relationships other than the 
counseling conference inhibits the per- 
son from coming to his minister. Partly, 


he is not sure whether the minister will 
make some indirect reference in his 


preaching ; partly, he finds a reluctance 
to reveal a basic need to a man who may 
be sitting with him and other friends 
on a committee that same week. -This 
was illustrated for me some years ago 


~when I was giving a series of broad- 


casts on religion and personal problems. 
Following each broadcast people came 
from throughout the city to talk with 
me personally. Almost always those 
who came revealed some church back- 
ground, active or inactive. They wanted 
to talk with someone who represented 
the resources of religion. Yet, they were 


reluctant to go to their own minister | 


because they felt they were losing face 
in his eyes and feared that by some 
reference he might let it be known to 


their mutual friends that a personal 


problem existed. 
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It is precisely at this point, however, 
that the administrative and promotional 


work of a church can actually become — 


a resource for the pastor as counselor. 
Here people come to know him as a per- 
son. It isn’t easy to establish a “real” 


‘relationship in many churches. People 


impart to the pastor a role which he 
does not really play, but which they as- 
sume from their past experience. So, 
the pastor who would have a dynamic 
relationship with persons often has to 
break through attitudes which people 
bring to that relationship. It may be a 
sentimentality, or an assumption that 


_the minister has a moral rigidity in all 


his judgments, or that one must always 


have his best foot forward. Real per-_ 
‘missiveness is an achievement in which 


the pastor emerges as the person he is 
rather than as the person people think 
he is. To this end the personal relation- 
ship attendant upor the administration 


of achurch can be a real asset, adding a 


new dimension of understanding to that 
which comes from the preaching 
function. 

This then is to say quite simply that 
the contacts with people in the work- 


ing of a program can be of great aid © 


in establishing the kind of relation out 
of which more personal counseling can 
come. Here there will be many revela- 
tions of a need which says to the pastor, 
“Please stand by.’’ Here will be the 
reactions disproportionate to the cause, 
the compensations, the drives for 


power, the brooking of no criticism 


which speak of the emerging inner needs 
of people. | 


INALLY, the dynamic relationship 
between the promotional and pas- 
toral can help the minister define a 


clearer concept of his role. Stated most 


simply, the question is whether the min- 
ister becomes an executive who occa- 
sionally functions as a pastor, or re- 
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mains a pastor who also functions as an 
executive. The distinctive mark of the 
Christian minister is the latter. As long 
as a man remains a. pastor in all his 


relationships, whether preaching or call- 


ing or sitting on a committee, he will 
find that all of these things can become 
a means of ministry. The subtle tempta- 
tion is that the minister shall become 
essentially an executive who when call- 


-ed upon seeks to function also as a pas- 


tor. This, it seems to me. is to have lost 
the essential nature of our vocation. 
Sometimes when we are tempted to 
think that this conflict of functions is 
unique to our time, we shall do well to 
look into the diaries of men who have 
preceded us. Theoretically the modern 
minister. would assume that John Fred- 
eric Oberlin in his small mountan parish 
would have no real conflict at this point. 
Yet, Oberlin at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century wrote these words: 
“The pastor in Waldsbach if he tries 


to be what he ought to be in this vast 


and most burdensome parish .. . is-a 
poor dog, a beast of burden, a cart 
horse. He must do everything, watch 
everything, provide for everything, an- 
swer for everything. From early morn- 
ing until bedtime I am occupied, hur- 
ried, crushed without being able to do 
half or a tenth part of what ought to be 


done. A decent leisure, which others 


can enjoy, has long been unknown to 
me. Who cares? Everything rests upon 
the pastor who meets everywhere noth- 
ing but hindrances, obstacles, delays, 
and red tape; and not being able to 
_please everybody or satisfy those who 
‘disagree with each other must fight 
constantly against malevolence.” (Life 
of Oberlin, Marshall Dawson, p. 109.) 
Surely, Oberlin must have written that 
on a gloomy Monday morning! Yet, we 
look back with nostalgia to those so- 
called simpler days of the pastoral 
ministry. | 
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Like it or not, it does come down to 
the attitude we bring to these tasks. At 
the same time we are using our insight 
into pastoral psychology to understand 
others, we shall do well to understand 
ourselves at this point. We may even 
remember that the Apostle Paul wrote 
the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians in 
response to the news of Corinth of a 
church fuss. In fact Dr. Goodspeed 
prefaces his translation of 1 Corinthians 
with these words about the Apostle: 
‘In them we see Paul as a great and 
understanding teacher, patiently taking 
up the most commonplace and trivial 
matters in a way so searching and pro- 
found that before he has finished he has 
worked out some deep, enduring prin- 
ciple of Christian living that can never 
be outgrown.” (The Short Bible, Good- 
speed and Smith, p. 298. ) 

Does it not rest to a greater degree 
than we have admitted upon the con- 
cept of our function?’ Are we pastors 
only when we are in the pulpit or the 
consultation room or at the bedside ? Or 
are we not pastors also when we sit 


even on the most tedious committee or 
seek to deal with an irate official or one 


who has not caught a vision of the end 


to be served but only of the means? In 
every aspect of our function within the 
Christian community called the church, 
it should be our purpose to remember 
the words of Trudeau, ‘““To cure some 
times, to relieve often, to comfort 
always.” 


_This does not resolve the tension be- 
tween the pastoral and the promotional 
functions, any more than it relieves it, 
between the pastoral and the preaching. 
As long as a-man is in the active minis- 
try he will find it necessary to hold in 
tension at the center of his life the vary- 
ing functions of his calling. But as long 
as we remember that we are pastors 
first and executives second; as long as 
we look at whole persons functioning 
in the total community, we will find a 


place not only for commitments but also 


for committees. It lies in the degree to 
which we can say with Paul, ‘“‘This one 
thing I do.” 


Conversion Is a Process 


EDEMPTION is only complete when all the accumulated misunderstand- 

ings of previous years are cleared up, and one starts again from scratch 
with a whole new personality and a‘living faith in God, ready for anything 
new that may come. Conversion is not an instantaneous process; we surmise 
that a good deal went on under the surface prior to the conversion of St. Paul. 
I would suggest that St. Paul’s “analysis” continued for the rest of his life 
and that the Epistles give some record of it, intermingled with the story of 
the work done by the new man. Effective, disinterested work can be done by 
that part of us which is already redeemed, while redemptive work is going on 
in other departments of the personality. A critical study of St. Paul’s writings 
would no doubt be eble to separate out the “analysed” and “unanalysed” factors 
in them.—B. D. HENby, Analysis and Character | 
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[he same principles and attitudes that tle the 
pastor's counseling ministry should direct his 
administrative activities. 


Administrative Efficiency vs. Personal 
Catastrophe 


ARISH administration is becom- 
ing more and more a key compo- 
nent in the functioning of a pastor. As 
church programs expand and congre- 


gations grow and activities multiply, | 


it is only .natural that capable admin- 


istration becomes necessary to hold 


the organization together. This means 
that in addition to the preaching and 


teaching and pastoral ministry, the pas-_ 


tor has to become skilled in coordinat- 
ing a varied program, encouraging and 
guiding leaders, and instituting pro- 
gram features which will meet the 
needs of all his parishioners. 

This phase of the minister's work 1s 
particularly sensitive in the urban and 
suburban churches where many of the 
lav leaders are professional executives. 


Their unhindered loyalty to their com-_ 


panies, their ‘‘all-out-effort” on the job, 
their executive efficiency, sets a pat- 
tern which many pastors consciously or 
unconsciously emulate. 

-We should not think that parish ad- 
ministration is a perversion of the 


work of the minister, or even that it 1s 


an inferior phase of his activity. It 1s 
an essential and valued part of the 
work of the pastor, for the complex 
organization of the contemporary 
church would be chaos without it. 


There -can develop an 
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Parish administration is not purely 
mechanical manipulation of elements 
of the program of the church. Much 
more important is the fact that it in- 
volves people. In his administrative 
function the pastor has the opportu- 


nity to aid or to hinder his parishioners 


in their quest for fulfillment and 
maturity. His administrative contacts 
with people provide an avenue for an 
application of the message of the pul- 


pit and the classroom; not only an oc- 


casion for the acceptance of a chal- 
lange by the layman, but also an oc- 
casion for the pastor to strive for the 
growth of the individual. ; 
But we must also be reminded that 
there is a danger of faulty perspective 
upon the administrative function. 
“executive com- 
in which efficiency and smooth- 
where 


plex” 
ness become the summa bona, 


‘the administrator feels that he is an in- 


dispensable part of the operation, 


where the corporation, or in this case 
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the church, has a claim upon the in- 
dividual even superior to the claims of 
his own. or his co-workers’, physical, 
social, or spiritual well-being. It is pos- 


sible for the program and its fulfill- 


ment to become the goal, rather than 
the individuals for whose growth the 
program is intended. This is the prob- 
lem we face here as we explore the 
tension which exists between admin- 
istrative efficiency and personal crisis. 

What is the pastor’s reaction when 
the effectiveness of a lay leader is im- 
paired by personal difficulty ? This is 
not an uncommon experience in the 
parish ministry. The church secretary 
feels that she ought to resign because 


her aged mother has come to live in’ 


her home. Or it may be that the hus- 
band of the president of the women’s 
guild has died, and she has lost interest 
in church work because of her bereave- 
ment. 
church school is driving herself to 
busyness to keep from thinking about 
her fiancé who is in the army over- 
seas. 

Such situations as these pose a 
real crisis in the life of a parish. When 
one of the key leaders of the church is 
struck by a personal catastrophe, there 
is a far-reaching effect not just on the 
individual but also on the program of 
the church. What will be the pastor’s 
attitude and course of action when a 
smoothly running program is seriously 
disrupted by such an occurrence ? 


and businesses have 
in recent decades instituted coun- 
seling services for their employees be- 
cause they recognize that personal dif- 
ficulties and crises have an adverse ef- 
fect on productivity. In order t6 assist 
their employees and to keep the level 
of their efficiency high, professional 
counselors are made available to guide 
the individuals in the adjustment of 


Or the superintendent of the 
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themselves within their problems, 
When this is done out of genuine desire 
to help the individual, it is most cer- 
tainly a very wonderful service. How- 
ever, if it is done only to serve the in- 
terest of production, one might ques- 
tion the validity of its motivation. 
Similarly, in the church the motivation 
for counseling in a situation which af- 
fects the administrative. efficiency of 
the parish should always be the wel- 
fare of the individual and never a guar- 
anteeing that the program will be con- 
tinued at any price. 


Personal crisis, crisis, 
will have an effect upon the individual. 
We cannot go into detail regarding the 
effect of ali types of difficulties. The 
difference is not so much in the crisis 
as in the person himself. Two people 
may react quite differently to the same 
situation. The maturity of the individu- 
al, his. attitudinal and behavioral pat- 
terns will determine to a large extent 
the degree to which they will disrupt 


his life and work. The pastor has. to 


be very sensitive to this fact and seek 
to understand what the crisis has meant 
to the person and what his attitude is 
toward it. } 

There are a number of possible reac- 
tion patterns possible when _ personal 
difficulty comes into the life of an in- 
dividual. For Mr. Soper the pattern 
was one of complete disruption and 
lisintegration. He had been an elder of 
the church for many years and_ had 
capably discharged his numerous re- 
sponsibilities. When he recovered from 
a heart attack which had confined him 
to bed for a month, he attempted to re- 
sume his church duties. But his anxiety 


over his physical condition, his loss of | 


income, and heavy medical expense 
caused him literally to go to pieces. 
His efficiency was greatly reduced by 
this disruption. He found it difficult 


to concentrate on details to which he 
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should have attended. He neglected 


meetings, although by now he was phy- 


sically capable of attending. He failed 
to. carry out promised actions. It 
seemed that he had lost his motivation 
or impetus, finding no reason or pur- 
pose in going on with his work. 

His lack of enthusiasm for the work 
of the church was further complicated 


by his inability to sustain a working 


relationship with other people. His 
tenseness made him moody, unrespon- 
sive, and ill-tempered. Relationships 
are a two-way operation. Where one 
person is unable because of personal 
‘disorientation to carry his portion of 
the responsibility, a fruitful and coop- 
erative relationship is virtually impos- 


sible unless the second person posses- . 


ses unusually keen insight, sensitive 


understanding, and warm acceptance. — 


In dealing with Mr. Soper, Pastor 
Ross sought to provide this kind of 
understanding. He first consulted So- 
per’s physician to determine whether 
or not his physical condition would be 
worsened by a resumption of church 
activity. He was assured that a normal 
load of responsibility would in no way 
harm Soper. In fact, the doctor encour- 
aged the pastor to urge Soper to give 
more time to church activities. But 
Pastor Ross decided to proceed slowly. 
He had several long visits with Soper 
in which he tried to get across to his 
parishioner that he recognized the 
handicap under which he was working 
and the difficulty of adjusting to it. 


PVH ie PASTOR made it clear that 

his concern was with Soper and 
that he was. not interested. only in 
smoothing out the operation of the par- 
ish. This was a very delicate point. If 
he minimized the importance of the 
church activity and Soper’s place in it, 
it might make this layman feel un- 
or unneeded. On the other 
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ing upon Soper was to reactivate him 


‘sations he discovered that Soper recog- 


his tension 


hand, if the pastor were to dwell too 
heavily upon the progress of the 
church, he could easily give the 1m- 
pression that his chief purpose in call- 


for the sake of administrative effici- 
ency. 

Ross was.also alert to expressions of 
euilt from Soper. From their conver- 


nized his present inability to carry out 
his parish responsibilities. His recur- 
ring lapses and failures had made him 
feel very guilty; he was letting the 
church down. He also was -bothered 
by thinking of offenses caused by his 
irritability. This guilt only increased 
and made the situation 
worse. The pastor’s acknowledgment of 
these guilt feelings and subsequent dis- 
cussion of them aided materially in as- 
sisting Soper to an adjustment. 

A second way of reacting to difh- 
culty is that of escape. This is one of 
the most prevalent ‘reactions, because 
it is instinctive that man wishes to 
avoid pain and trouble by fleeing from 
it. There are those who use work as a 
means of escape. 

Mrs. Wood was recently widowed. 
She is a woman of nearly fifty, had 


‘taught in the church school, and had 


been an officer in some of the women’s 
organizations of the church. The sud- 
den death of her husband not quite a 
vear-ago came as a severe shock to her. 
Immediately following the funeral she 
spent a month with her married daugh- 
ter. Since her return home she _ has 
been an eager volunteer for a great 
many jobs around the church. She has - 
demonstrated a vigor and enthusiasm 
not seen before. She spends. several 
davs each week at the church. She is 
always willing to work .in the office, 
mimeographing, folding, addressing. 
She makes long lists of phone calls for 
various activities. She is doing some 
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evangelistic calling and visitation of 
the sick. Her voluntary assistanee has 
made a very real difference at the 
church, lightening the duties of the pas- 
tor and his secretary. 


At first Doctor Ansley was very 
pleased with the willing work done by 
Mrs. Woed. In fact, in his visits short- 
ly after her return from her daughter's 
home Ansley had suggested several ac- 
tivities which he felt might help to oc- 
cupy her time. He felt that it would be 
good for her to have something to do 
to keep her mind busy. But her burst 
of enthusiasm far exceeded his expec- 
tations. 


As time passed, Ansley noticed a 
certain lack of spontaneity in Mrs. 
Wood’s work. She operated almost as 
it she were driven to it. This disturbed 
him and caused him to question the ad- 


visability of his initial approach. Per- 


haps Mrs. Wood had some thinking 
she needed to do, and he was only abet- 
tine her escape from it. He observed 
that she still could not talk about her 
husband without her eyes brimming 
with tears and that she would quickly 
change the subject. This implied to him 
that her mourning was undone and 
that she was avoiding it through busy- 
ness. 

Doctor Ansley now realizes that 
through her losing herself in her work, 
she is, in a sense, actually losing her 
self, Iescape may avoid the pain of a 
crisis for a time, but it does nothing 
toward making an ultimate resolution 
of that critical situation. It covers up 
the source of difficulty rather than ex- 
posing it. It anesthetizes the individual 
rather than inspiring him to seek a 
new itegration. scape into work did 
get work accomplished in the case of 
Mrs. Wood, but it cannot be said to 
have assisted her toward an adjustment 
of herself within her situation. — 


HE EFFECT of the escapist pat- 
tern upon the institution is not so 
noticeable. In fact, the institution may 
appear to gain from it. The feverish 
activity of a lay person may make 
things function much more smoothly 


than before. These people are willing | 
_workers; they throw themselves into 


new programs and ideas. However, in 
the long run, the church still loses. The 
person who uses his work as an escape 
from reality is gradually incapacitating 
himself for service by losing his own 
integrity. The immaturity of such an 
individual. will eventually cause the 
church to lose, as well as the person 


himself. 


Closely allied to this second reaction, | 
escapism, is a third reaction which 
might be defined as working out one’s 
feelings in activity, a type of catharsis. 
A simple illustration of this is the way 
in which we can work off our frustra- 


iron. We return to our desks relaxed, 
at least for a while, because we. have 
expressed our feelings in physical ac- 
tivity. 

The type of release from tension, 
frustration, even hostility, at first 
glance may scem to be just another 
form of escapism. However, there is 


this difference: plunging into work in 


order to keep from thinking about or 
facing one’s problem in no way helps 


the person toward integration; finding» 


an outlet for one’s feelings in activity 
(whether it be work or play) can at 
least relieve some of the tension which 
results from the crisis and is to that 
extent therapeutic. The difference is 
the degree to which the problem is 
recognized and faced. And we should 
be reminded that, at best, the results 
are temporary. Release is never all 
there is to the process of adjustment. 

Such was the case with Mrs. Mar- 
tin. She was a real live-wire, talented, 
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personable. For several years she had 


been teaching in the church school and 


recently assumed the responsibility of 


-superiutendent. She gave a lot of her 
time to planning and carrying out the. 


Christian education work of the parish. 
Her activities were without question 
a valuable part of the church program. 

One day she requested an appoint- 


ment with the pastor. She began to 


pour out an involved domestic situa-. 
tion. For several years she had not 
been. getting along with her husband. 
No one in the community suspected 
their incompatibility. In public they al- 


ways gave the impression of being a 


happily married couple. She - accused 
him ot being overbearing, demanding, 


jealous, possessive. She compared her 


home life to living 1n a doll house. The 
situation had developed to the point 
where they were, as she put it, “liv- 
ing under the same roof—but that’s 
all.” 

In addition to counseling with her 
and her husband in this crisis situa- 


tion, the pastor also gained some in- | 


sight into the impetus behind Mrs. 
Martin’s church school work. It was 


an outiet for her strong feelings. She 
Was expressing them through a chan- 


nel that had a con tructive purpose. 
Tlowever, we must not be misled. 
Granted that her church work helped 
her find some release for her built up 
tensions and ho tility and helped her 
to keep from building up inner pres- 
sure like a volcano, it did not do much 


to get to the heart of her problem. It 


only brought scme of the symptoms to 
the surface. 

In observing the effect of working 
out one’s feelings in activity, once 
again we find an apparently beneficial 
result for the program of the church. 
But the question of motivation has a 
direct bearing at this point. We kndw 
that the quality of motivation has a di- 
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rect bearing upon the works done, even 


though the same amount of energy 1s 
expended. A layman, or pastor for that 
matter, who is only working off his 
inner tension and pressure in the ac- 
tivity of the church will hardly bring 
the enduring results that a persen will 
who is sincerely committed to his work. 
Such church work is only a by-product 
of the main task of meeting a personal 
need. it is a negative rather than a 
positive expression of commitment. 
Still another reaction to crisis is 
found in stoicism, which is particular- 
ly appealing to many religious people. 
It has an appeal because it 1s charac- 
terized by submission self-dis- 
cipline. People may have a deep ad- 
miration for the person who ts able to 
keep his difficulties and concerns so far 
heneath the surface that he never be- 
trays his trcubles. Such folk are looked 


upon as spiritual kin, at least, to the 


martyrs of the first Christian centur- 
ies. 


O there are those people who meet 
their dithculties with a stiff upper 

lip and a firm resolution not to let it 
affect their work in any way. 


_ keep on working as if nothing had hap- 


pened. They completely sublimate their 
own feelings: and needs for the sake 
of the eontinuation of their work. 
John Peters was one of those men 
who truly qualify for the title, “pillar 
of the church.” He had served the 
church well for more than thirty vears. 
He was a sort of unofficial assistant to 
the pastor. Loyal, consecrated, efficient, 


had excelled in “holding up the 


prophet's hands.” 

Vastor Braun was somewhat dis- 
turbed by old John’s reaction when his 
youngest son was killed in Korea. John 
accepted the whole situation with a 
placid exterior. There was no murmur 
or complaint, no observable bitterness. 
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He just seemed to accept the fact that 


the tragic death had occurred and went 
on. as though nothing had happened. 
Even the memorial service, when all 
of his many friends gathered to ex- 
press their sympathetic concern, leit 
him calm and unmoved. He continued 
all his duties without interruption. 
Without wishing to seem disrespect- 
ful, his attitude was akin to that of 
the actor whose activity is guided by 
the principle that “the show must go 


on. 


Pastor Braun thought at first that 
this lack of response to the situation 
was merely a manifestation of John’s 
mature faith. He was assimilating the 
experience by viewing it in. the long 
view perspective of the Christian faith. 
However, Braun became more con- 
cerned when he noticed that John’s 
physical condition was changing. His 
face was becoming thin and drawn, 


his appetite was noticeably less, dark: 


circles marred his usually lineless face. 
He sensed that John’s smile required 
an effort and that his enthusiasm. was 
superficial. 


On the surface, John’s efficiency was 
impaired very little. On a continuing 
basis, however, his efficiency was great- 
ly reduced because of the double ener- 
gy which was required for this pat- 
tern of behavior. He not only had to 
expend energy to get his work done, 
but also additional energy to keep his 
ieelings and needs beneath the’ surface. 
Only as Pastor Braun counseled with 
John in terms of his grief situation 
was his life put back in balance. 


The fifth reaction pattern is that of 
facing one’s difficulties, meeting them 
in strength, recognizing and enduring 
the arduous work which is required 
to reintegrate life in the face of the 
various crises that can occur. This 


does not mean that a person will do- 
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ing program. 


nothing to change situations which are 
troublesome, nor does it imply that a 
situation that cannot be changed spells 
utter doom. This individual will have 


‘confidence in the God-given resources 


for health which are in him, the re- 
sources of faith which will provide 
him with the courage to rise above the 
difficulties: which cannot be remedied 
and the strength to alter those condi- 
tions which can be changed. His pat- 
tern is one of assimilating his exper- 
iences of crisis into the total experience 
of his life. ; 

Matt Simms was chairman of the 
church building committee when his 
son was arrested with a group of his 
pals for vandalism in the high school. 
The whole community was_ shocked 
because these teen-agers were all from 
respected families. They had engaged 
in nuisance vandalism “just for the 
fun of it.” Matt’s first reaction was 
anger, followed shortly .by remorse. 
astor Knox was called immediately 
by several of the parents and went be- 
fore the crime prevention officer to 


gain probationary. sentences for the 


young men. 

Matt Simms came to him and pro- 
posed resignation from his chairman- 
ship. He felt that his family had been 
disgraced and that he was unfit for a 
position of public leadership in_ the 
church. He also suggested that he felt 
that he should curtail outside activities 


in order to spend more time with his» 


HE PASTOR knew that Matt was 
a key leader in the pending build- 
He recognized that his 
resignation would be a setback for this 


project. But he could also see Matt’s 


desire to have more time to spend with 
his son. To have snapped up the resig- 
nation would have given the impression 
that Matt was not fit to serve the 
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church because of the vandalism of his 
son. This would have been rejection at 
a tine when acceptance was most need- 
ed. Of course, accepting the resigna- 
tion was not the goal of Knox or the 
official board. They did everything pos- 
sible to indicate that they felt a warm 
affection and genuine regard for Matt 
and his entire family. They assured 
him that his resignation would not be 
considered on that grounds. However, 
since he wished to be freed for more 
family activity with his son, they did 
offer to release him from some of his 
duties. He was asked to remain as 
chairman of the building committee and 
was promised additional help in the 
discharge of his duties. 

All this was done in addition to the 
counseling of the pastor in this situa- 


tion. Matt had an opportunity to ex-. 


plore and discuss his own feelings in 
this situation; his ambivalence toward 
his son because of the trouble caused 
for the family, his sense of guilt for 
apparently failing in his role as father, 
the need for a new relationship with 
his son. 


This fifth pattern, that of assimila-_ 


tion, has an ultimate beneficial effect 
upon the work of the individual. His 
efficiency may be reduced for a while 
during the process of struggling 
through his difficulty. He may not be 
able to devote as much time or energy 
to his work because of the personal 
crisis. but in the process of working 
through his difficulty, changing situa- 
tions that can be changed, assimilating 
difficulties that cannot be changed, the 
* person is becoming more mature, better 


integrated, stronger personally. His 
new strength and growth prepares him 


| better for the work of the church. 


So we see that the beneficial effect 
of these various patterns of reaction to 
crisis upon the work of lay leaders and 


‘the efficiency of their operation within 


the program of the parish hinges upon 
the maturity which comes to the per- 
sons through their experiences. Those 
reactions which apparently stimulate 
the individual to greater vigor and ac- 
tivity are not always the most efficient. 
Unless he grows 
gling through his personal crisis, no 
spurts of activity will be lastingly pro- 
ductive. 

What looks as if it might be best in 


terms of efficiency is not always best in. 
terms of the well-being of the individ- 


ual. A decision has to be made as to 
which shall receive prior claim. To as- 
sert that the efficiency of parish oper- 
ations takes precedence over individual 


welfare is rank exploitation, even if 


done with the cooperation of the person 
In question. Pastors will do well to re- 
member this when evaluating their 
own place in the work of the church. 
This discussion of administrative 


efficiency versus personal catastrophe | 


should emphatically indicate that the 
same principles and attitudes that guide 
the pastor's counseling ministry should 
direct his administrative activities. His 
entire ministry has to be motivated by 
a concern for people over programs, a 
regard for individuality above au- 
thority, and a desire for personal 
growth rather than efficiency for 
efficiency’s sake. | 


Measuring Anew 


pur. only man stl behaves sensibly is my tailor; he takes my measure anew 
every time he sees me, whilst all the rest go on with their old measurements 
and expect them to fit me. —GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


s by facing and strug-— 
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The basic challenge to the minister and the flock 
of God is to deal lovingly with the real self of the 


neurotic who fears himself. 


The Terror of Good Works. 


HURCH membership as such does 

not change a neurotic person. Neu- 
rotic drives may remain the same 
whether a person is inside the sanctu- 
ary or outside. Our basic ways of deal- 
ing with problems remain relatively 
consistent in every situation. 

What, then, is the church’s ministry 
to people we call “neurotic” ? These are 
the members of the body of Christ who 
are severely handicapped in the en- 


jovment of the fellowship of the 


church. They find distorted meanings 
in the best redemptive efforts of our 
communion. These people have in com- 
mon, not necessarily a defect in inten- 
tion, but a defect in growth and de- 
velopment. The Christian way of life 
is made exceedingly difficult to them. 
Christianity means a personal relation- 
ship with a personal savior, Jesus 
Christ, and with all men who acknowl- 
edge him as sole Lord of their lives. 
The claims of Christ and his church 


area direct confrontation of the neurot- 


ic’s withdrawal into impersonal and 
cistorted ways of dealing with other 
human beings. 

The basic challenge to the minister 
and the flock of God is to deal lovingly 


with the real self of the neurotic who, 


fears himself. As the chairman of visi- 


Cc. W. MORRIS, M.D. 
Psychiatrist 
Veterans Administration 


tation evangelism in my own church 
I am concerned that this be done with- 


jn the church, rather than without: No 
criticism or personal judgment is im- 


plied in the use of the term “neurotic.” 
Instead, we must try to find some com- 
mon ground wherein clergymen and 
lay leaders can develop understanding 
of the very real difficulties which neu- 
rotic persons face in the church and in 
the world about them. My hope is that 
we may develop a more intensified in- 
reaching mission, a ministry to those 
lost within themselves in our own con- 
gregations. 


_ The Impelling Desire for 
Inner Peace 


In order to describe the people with 
whom we deal, we must borrow some 
scientific terms, but in so doing we will 


remember that we are discussing. hv- 


ing people who deserve respect be-- 
cause they are people, all made in the 
image of God. In other words, we do 
not want to lose our compassion to- 
ward human suffering in our enthu- 
siasm for a different terminology. 
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Definitions of neurosis are not al- 
ways clear. Sigmund Freud used an 
esoteric terminology to describe a con- 
tinuing state of conflict in some in- 


dividuals. He thought of neurotics as. 


continually working at cross purposes 
with themselves and with others. A 
clash has occurred between some basic 
individual motives and the require- 
ments which society has put upon them. 
But the neurotic person has been un- 
able, in spite of his best efforts, to re- 
solve this conflict within himself hap- 
pily. Consequently he remains unhap- 
py and restless, seeking one solution 
after another. Even his religious striv- 
ings are made subservient to his impel- 
ling desires for peace within himseli. 
Dr. Karen Horney has shown that 
in our particular culture there are 
four general ways in which a person 
usually attempts in a neurotic way to 
allay the anxiety generated by neurotic 
conflict. i 
First, securing “affection” in any 
form may give the person a feeling of 
protection against internal restlessness 
and dissatisfactions. The theme is: /f 
I aim loved, I will not be hurt. | 
Secondly, being submissive to the 
wishes of others, to traditional views, 
to religious rites, brings a feehag ot 
security. As a dominant quality of the 
personality, this neurotic person teels 
that: Jf J give in, I will not be hurt. 
It should be mentioned here that 
the overly-compliant _neurotic often 


goes so far as to suppress fairly com- 


pletely any spontaneous desires of his 
own. Occasionally these people are 
aware of the anxiety underlying their 
compliance but usually they are not. 
They often rather firmly believe that 
they respond only to an ideal of un- 
selfishness or self-sacrifice. But still 
the dominant theme of their lives.is: 
/f I gwe in, I shall not be hurt. 
Thirdly, by striving for power, 
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some neurotics attempt to overcome 


uneasiness. The theme here is: /j [ 


have power, I cannot be hurt. 

Fourth, security may be courted 
by withdrawal. There are some inter- 
esting ways of withdrawal from in- 
terpersonal contacts, as we shall soon 
see. One way common to us all is our 
dedication to material possessions. 


Another. is exemplified in the “rugged 
character. Another oc- 


curs through development of obses- 
SIONS. | 

Now, there is absolutely no reason 
apparent to me which. explains why 
neurctic drives or neurotic people 
would be any different inside the 
church or outside. A neurotic person 
can be expected generally to carry 
over his personality traits and his de- 
fenses into his church. If he is sub- 
missive, for example, in everyday 
life, his attitudes toward the church, 
toward God, and toward others in 
the church are bound to be strongly 
colored with over-compliance. He will 
seek, nay, demand “affection” from 
all, on the basis. of his “‘self-sacri- 
ices.” And many a story can be writ- 
ten about the false martyrs of Chris- 
tendom! | 

The tell-tale evidence here may be 
the person’s eventual primary 
self-inierest. He may not have real, 
dependable feelings of security and 
comfort from a robust and outgoing 
faith in God, but will tend to accept 
an “affectionate” relationship with 


people mstead. In so doing, his in- 


fluence in the church may be provin- 
cial and shortsighted. Often his spirit- 
ual interests are fitful and relatively 
superficial. 


Emotional Grounds for 
Spiritual Growth 


Julian Price Love has pointed out 


that men move in a borderland be- 


ct 
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tween the spiritual world and_ the 
material world. It is human fate and 


- privilege to attempt to reconcile the 
two worlds during our earthly walk. 


The spiritual life prospers when there 
is a satisfactory, blending of physical, 
emotional, and social qualities, -such 
as occurred in the supremely reveal- 
ing life of the Master. 


Understanding these relationships 


makes it easier for us to see the place 
of importance in which the church 


might stand as an actual instrument of 


emotional therapy, in the same sense 


that our foreign missions fill the role 
of an instrument of medical therapy. 


Helping us to put this on a personal 
level is Dr. Paul Tillich’s concept that 
an individual can find spiritual fulfill- 
ment of his life in proportton as he ts 
able to utilize his “unspiritual” endow- 
ments, and to the degree that he ts 
able by his own choice to dedicate them 
toa higher order than he is himself. 


One of the deep mysteries of this 
life centers about the fateful selection 
of a professed atheist to be the first 
to catch a significant order in the pro- 
cesses of emotional development. Made 
in the name of science, the systematic 
and often unprejudiced observations of 
Sigmund Freud on the nature, effects, 
and origin of anxiety still stand as a 
foundation of modern psychology. Dr. 
Freud’s obscure and esoteric termi- 
nology and latterly-grown pre- 
judices almost concealed earlier 
vital discoveries. | 

Llé went so far as to conclude that 
the Person of God is. an tmaginary 
character drawn by men to fill a gap ot 
Obsessive emotional needs. Religion he 
relegated to the category of empty ritu- 
al, but we have nowhere better. demon- 
strated the ultimate triumph of God 
than in the sardonic climax which tol- 


lowed Ireud’s disgoyeries. Their utili-— 


zation today in the compassionate min- 
istry of God’s Kingdom is in itself 
patent testimony to. repudiate the per- 
sonal atheism of the all-too-human dis- 
coverer. | 

Freud postulated and demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of almost infinite 
scrutiny the presence in every child of 
what he termed “basic anxiety.” Mod- 
ern psychology recognizes that this 
“basic anxiety” 1s the motive force of 
both “normal” and “neurotic” be- 
havior. The tact that it is dealt with un- 
happily distinguishes the neurotic from 
the normal. We mention this here to 
indicate that it is the reaction to basic 
anxiety, rather than the anxiety itself, 
with which the church must deal if it 
is tO serve as.an instrument of emotion- 
al therapy. We certainly do not want 
to forget that we are dealing with re- 
actions to anxiety rather than with 
anxiety itself, 

do not want to try to cover here 
any complete outline of the psvchoneu- 
rotic structure and ramifications, nor 
(lo we propose to point out all of the 
ways of dealing on a therapeutic basis 
with persons so affected. But we have 


space to consider one fairly typical psy- 


choneurotic reaction. We can note its 
effects on the person, and we can note 
this person’s effects on the church. This 
will certainly open up suggestions. for 
wavs of dealing with the social and- 
spiritual ramifications of psychoneuro- 
sis. We can make a few comments on 
these. 


The Terror of Anxiety 
\VWe have pointed out above that 
one ot the general wavs of dealing with 
anxtety, one ot the general “defenses,” 
if you wall, is withdrawal. One of the 
Ways in which a person may withdraw 
[rom anxiety is by retreating into such 


~a schedule of work and activity that he 


literally drains oft the energy aroused 
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by the basic terror. In most people, this 
is a fairly successful way of dealing 
with anxiety, except for the fact that 
it does nothing to resolve the terror 
itself. In other words, so long as the 
terror persists, the work must go on. 

It might be well to remember here 
that a child usually faces his _ basic 
creature anxieties, that is, his helpless- 


ness in the face of dire and urgent 


creature needs, with the help and pro- 
tection of his parents. As he himself 
becomes more adept, later in life, in 
dealing with these anxieties and these 
needs, a person normally develops con- 
fidence in himself and goes about filling 
his personal needs without friction 
within himself and without creating 
friction in others. Generally, he is then 
able to extend himself and to help oth- 
ers deal with their own needs. This is 
what we call normal development. 
Under the wisdom of our Creator, 
ideal development and ideal situations 
do not always prevail. We then see 
distortions in development, such as 
occur in the so-called obsessive-com- 
pulsive personality. | 
For reasons which may be lost in 
the minutiae of personal -history, 
some individuals come to adulthood 
with ‘firmly ingrained patterns of be- 
havior which are deviant from the 
“average. These patterns of behavior 
are as ingrained and fixed and_ be- 
yond conscious solutions as an individ- 
ual’s set of wnees values or, as the 
case may be, a liking for turnips. 
These ingkaibed features of his per- 
sonality may serve him happily or 
unhappily. 
by conscious effort try to rectify some 
tendencies or to mollify their effects. 
But always he needs the help of others 


to do it. He needs kindness and un- 


derstanding. He needs freedom from 
harshness and judgment from others. 
He needs chance after chance to im- 


In the latter case, he may. 
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prove his relationships with others. 


The “Necessity’’ for Good Works 

One of these sets of personality 
tendencies we recognize under the 
heading ‘‘obsessive-compulsive person- 
ality.” It is not difficult to recognize 
the fussy, meticulous, irritable, jumpy 
individual who possesses this person- 
ality. He is all wrapped up in the 
things he does and in what he plans to 


do. He alw ays feels that he must ‘earn 


his way” with others. Driven by all of 
the fury and terror of an enraged in- 
fant, he must continue to let the “‘per- 
fection” of his ways, standards, atti- 
tudes, and works stand in lieu of his 
rights as a person among other persons 
in his continual bids for sympathy, un- 
derstanding, and opportunity. He sim- 


‘ply “becomes obsessed” with this or 


that. Nothing he does satisfies him, 
nor does anything anybody else does 
satisfy him. 3 

When these people try to enter into 
the spiritual life of the church, they 
are often unduly impressed with the 
“necessity” for works to justify their 
faith. They may entirely miss the fel- 
lowship of others and tend to hold their 
brothers in contempt for their ““‘lazi- 


ness” or “sloppiness.”’ Frequently, con- 


tentious relationships develop because 
some minor projects are poorly done. 
They are irritated always by the efforts 
of others in the church and look upon 
other people continuously as competi- 
tors, especially when trying to work 
together. 

Basically, we must realize that it is 
not so much inherent “ignorance” or 
depravity which motivates these indi- 
viduals, for they 
intelligence. We must realize instead, 
as they themselves so often do, that al- 
though their basic behavior patterns are 
quite unreasonable, they do have a right 
to the same opportunities as others 


are often of very high - 
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within the church. When given such op- 
portunities, without the unfavorable 


criticisms which so often arise, these 


people are indeed the people who “make 
the world go round.” For it is obsessive- 
compulsive elements in “normal” per- 
sonalities which so often spur on the 


heroes and educate the technicians. 


It is only when we are able to apply 
Christian principles to the handling of 
our frustrated feelings with these peo- 
ple that we are enabled to permit them 
real spiritual growth in our own midst. 


The Pastor's Ministry 
of Reconciliation 


A talented choir director insisted on 


holding rehearsals of his choir at an in- 


convenient time in the church schedule, . 


when the Sunday School was also ac- 
tive. The pastor petitioned him repeat- 
edly to rehearse at a time which would 
not interfere so much with Sunday 
School activities. But he was adamant ; 
and he promptly issued the ultimatum 


‘that either they would rehearse at his 
convenience or he would break up the | 


choir which he had worked so hard to 
build. This placed the pastor in a dif fi- 
cult position, for the simple reason that 
the director had by dint of sheer ob- 
session gathered and trained the first 
competent choir which the church had 
known for many a year. The congrega- 
tion was inspired every Sunday by the 
artistic handling of church music, and 
the congregation was beginning to take 
sides for the pastor and against him. 
Some felt that the choir should be given 
every opportunity to develop, while 
others were having trouble with their 
own feelings of frustration in the Sun- 
day School. The director went so far 
as to procure a signed petition in his 
tavor. Many tongues began to wag, and 
the unhappy minister found that mem- 


bers of his church were using this as 


evidence that he was “cold-blooded 
dictator.” | 

Another obsessive-compulsive per- 
son had been an ardent student of the 
Bible all of his life. When he and his 
family were transferred to a new loca- 
tion, they started going to anew church. 
They thought of joining this church, 
but they-did not.. Why? In his own 
words, “I don’t understand why they 
(the new congregation) don’t like us. 
We have tried so hard to feel welcome 


_ there, but we can't.” 


This man’s efforts to “feel welcome” 
were centered about his continually try- 
ing to create an impression of ‘his 
knowledge of the Bible. In discussion 
groups, he would consistently demand ~ 
the floor and expound at great length 
on some of his favorite theories...He 
would ignore the trend of the discus- 
sions. and would lead them into his own 
interests, disregarding the questions 
and interests of others in the groups. 
The more he tried to “feel welcome,” 
the more domineering he became and 
the more the feelings of others would 
rise against himi. Soon, “everybody was 


talking.” They were not talking about 


discussion subjects, they were talking 
about our unfortunate neurotic who was 
gaining rapidly an unpopular name for 
himself. | 

These instances could be repeated 


endlessly, with thousands of truthful 


variations, in churches all over the na- 
tion. The stories usually end with some 
kind of a compromise which is ineffec- 
tive both in encouraging the Christian 
tolerance of the healthier ones and in 
furthering the spiritual interests of the 


neurotic ones. 


Following the suggestions of Paul 


the Apostle that we look upon the 


church as the body, or organism, of 
Christ, it would seem that there must 


needs be an adjustment in the physi- 


ology ot the organism to increase its 
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tolerance for emotionally noxious per- 
sons. I believe that some adjustments 


are eventually possible, just as they 


were in the annals of witchcraft, 
through the development of better and 
more widespread understanding of the 
variations which do occur in human 
personality. 


The Church as an Instrument 
of Realistic Love 

Compassionate understanding and 
tolerance naturally begins with church 
leaders. The pastor falls quite naturally 
into these requirements. 

In the illustrations given previously, 
it was a specific difference in the pas- 
tors’ approaches to the problems created 
which resulted in a favorable solution 
in the one case and a minor ‘ecuanicaames 
in the other. 

In the case of the choir eestor; the 
church continued to be at odds with 


each other. Factions developed within 


the congregation and were literally en- 
couraged by the pastor in his own emo- 
tional involvement in the situation. To 
this day, this church is in the doubtful 
position of having a supremely talented 
choir and a straggling and fagged-out 
Sunday School. 

In the other instance mentioned, the 
church was not split into factions, the 
discussion groups have turned into ac- 
tion groups, and the church has ac- 
quired a capable new discussion leader 
in the very person of the previously 
outcast neurotic. 

The deciding factor in the two cases 
was the difference in leadership ap- 
proach which the pastors employed. 

With the choir director, the pastor 
became emotionally involved in the is- 
sues themselves and his judgment was 
so affected that he lost sight of the per- 
sonal struggle which the choir director 
was making to relate himself effectively 
to the church. The first mistake this 


pastor made was to encourage the neu- 
rotic in his customary and failure-filled 
role as a perfectionist. In other words, 
the pastor exploited the neurotic’s abili- 
ties at his own expense. He failed to 
reach behind the issues involved to find 
a terror-filled individual engaged in a 
“life and death” struggle against the 
world, 
done so, he could have “literally moved 
in” to a position of sympathetic alliance 
with the neurotic in his struggle, not 
against the church, but against himself. 
He could have reinforced the neurotic’s 
feelings of acceptance on the basis of 
his rights as a person, rather than on 
the basis of his talents as a choir di- 
rector. He would have played a very 
powerful role, in the eyes of the neu- 
rotic, if he had adopted an attitude of 
helpfulness toward the neurotic in his 
struggle against 
could have turned the energy of this 
struggle away from the congregation 


and undoubtedly he would have been 
spared the seriousness of the cues 


which occurred. 

It is always easy to criticize, but 
much harder to struggle with one’s own 
feelings of frustration and antipathy 
toward another who is “deliberately” 
acting in an unreasonable way. It is 
even harder to go behind the scenes of 
unreasonableness and scan its motives.. 

But doing so may vield rich rewards, 
as exemplified by the second pastor 
who proceeded to spend much time with 
his problem child and proceeded to get 
acquainted with him rather thoroughly. 

This is always the first and hardest 
step. There are so many ways to ration- 


alize evasion of this all-important move. 


The pastor may be convinced that he 
has known this individual for years and 
therefore knows him thoroughly and 
sees no need for a better acquaintance- 
ship. It should be remembered that ac- 
quaintanceship and understanding may 
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exist on several levels, with which we 
are all familiar. The pastor may feel 
that he doesn’t have time to know his 
congregation intimately and warmly, 
and he is quite right. He does not need 
to know all of his people this way. The 
Master put it this way, “A man who is 


_ well does not need a physician. 


The successful pastor heaved many a 
sigh as he wrestled through the barrage 
of obsessions which his neurotic charge 


threw out as they were attempting to - 


get acquainted., Beneath this religious 
barrage, the pastor could see the man’s 
need for sympathetic acceptance of him- 


self. In this way, the pastor was enabled 


to ignore the obsessive barrage almost 


completely and to get down to brass 
tacks about the aims and purposes and 


individual strivings of the person him- 
self. This, created an atmosphere of 
sympathy, and finally of acceptance as 
the pastor was enabled to see that be- 
neath this “cold exterior” Jay a human 
need for friendship and leadership. 
He was also guided in ways to util- 
ize the man’s real talent in constructive 
church work. The man himself was 
brought into a new relationship with 
Christ through the instrument of the 
pastor. He could see new meaning in 


the humility of the’ pastor and in his 


compassionate helpfulness. The man 
Was inspired to a new understanding of 
himself and of his own possibilities. 
The second step in pastoral rehabili- 
tation must certainly have begun with 


prayer. It is often all too easy to make 


smug gestures of friendship and let it 
go at that. But this pastor had the 
courage of. his. convictions. Without 


being pompous or dictatorial, he was 


able to discuss the case independently 
with one or two of his strongest laymen. 
He went so far as to propose certain 
practical steps which these laymen 
could take to follow his own example 
in in dealing with this man. There was no 
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need to wax sentimental or solicitous ; 
it was just another job to be done in 
the name of the Savior. It was also an 
opportunity for the laymen themselves 
to learn how God does actually travel at 
one’s elbow when in His service. They 
certainly discovered that for them- 
selves. 

Today, the neurotic “Bible teacher” 
is able to identify with a congregation 
because of humility and service to his 
real self. 

~The nice part about the whole thing 
is that the story has just begun! 

In this case, what were the “practical 
steps” suggested by the pastor ? 

The pastor first suggested that the 
neurotic Bible teacher receive a “private 
hearing” by a few selected laymen who 
were specifically assigned the task of 
integrating him into the activities and 
fellowship of the church. A great deal 
was left to the initiative and under- 
standing of the laymen themselves. The 
pastor suggested specifically that this 
neurotic be given an ample opportunity 
to air his views, not in open discussions, 


but before his peers, and to profit from 


the suggestions offered by the laymen. 
As a result, he learned to see himself 
realistically in a friendly and private at- 
mosphere which spoke the truth to him 
but did not condemn him. 

The pastor’s main supervision was of 
the laymen, after this assignment. The 
pastor set the example for the laymen 
and the laymen set the example for the 
neurotic. The pastor kept counseling 
patience as a permanent ingredient of 
the “treatment” process. Patience 
coupled with kindness resulted in the 
relaxing of defenses on the part of the 
neurotic and a suggestion on the part 
of the laymen that he be permitted to 
lead a discussion or two to “see how it 
goes.’ In this case, the result was in- 
deed a happy one, although any progress 


at all in re-integration of a neurotic per-. 


son into the fellowship of Jesus Christ 
is indeed an accomplishment in itself. 


Dead Works or Living Faith? 


The behavior patterns of the psy- 
choneurotic individual are really the tar 
and feathers of an otherwise deserving 
person. Such patterns, generated by 
deep-seated conflict, fed by the fires of 
pure circumstance, represent only devi- 
ations from what we have more or less 
fondly come to consider “normal.” 
Their primary purpose is not to confer 
upon the person a sincere individuality. 
Instead, the result is an unhappy and 


incomplete solution.of ongoing conflicts 


which disturb not only the individual 
but also render generally unhappy his 
social satisfactions and strivings. This 
inner maelstrom of discontent handi- 
caps the religious life of the person. He 
sees himself before God in a dark, dis- 
torted mirror. 

The obsessive-compulsive person 
may seek to placate the terror of basic 


anxiety by good works. Pastors may be 


tempted to use such suffering individ- 
uals to. satisfy organizational needs in 


the church. But this simply perpetuates 


the neurotic pattern and breeds un- 
healthy relationships in the Christian 
fellowship. 

Instead of using the neurotic, the pas- 
tor can set an example in understanding 


him. The man of God must have courage . 


to speak the truth in love and deal with 
the real self that the anxious person 
would hide from him. The pastor who 
seeks after the frustrated desire for 
love in such men heal their wounded 
souls with the forgiving love of Christ. 


To guide these suffering people in the 
creative use of their talents will enrich 


the Christian fellowship and help one 
who was dead through works to live 


by faith. 


st 


The basic concern of church or parish administra- 
tion is that of a true fellowship; it cannot be meas- 
_ured or operated as a commercial venture whose 
goals “i? numbers where people are a means to 
an end, | 


Communication in Administration 


HURCH administration 1s still ad- 


ministration. It is not categorically . 


different from any other type of admin- 
istration. Human nature is entrenched 
there as it is in every other bastion. 
When we have fully admitted to our- 
selves that “we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels’ we are in position to 
examine church administration from a 


realistic point of view. Let us hope that 
we will be able also to move closer to 


the ideal in administering 
affairs. 

- The first and last word in any kind of 
administration is “communication.” Let 


us look at some of the aspects of com- 


church 


munication as they apply to church ad- 


nunistration: (a) the Shepherd of the 
flock must communicate “himself”, (b) 
the church must communicate a pro- 


gram ina dynamic way, (c) the natural 


groups within the church are its vital 
centers in communication. Let us ex- 
amine these in more detail. 

More than any other one person, the 
pastor of a church is the communica- 
tions center of the fellowship. He con- 
stantly communicates with the mem- 
bership from the pulpit, through the 
church publication, -pastoral letters, 
radio, ete. He is expected to communi- 
cate and that with frequency. 


MYRON C. MADDEN 
Minister of 
St. Charles Avenue 
Baptist Church 
New Orleans, Loutstana 


While he is making verbal communi- 
> : 

cations the question arises about his 

person. His self-hood will either rein- 

force his message or it will ¢creatlyv 

> 


weaken it. Such is the case of the minis- 


ter who talks about giving great dili- 


gence to the “Word” while. mispro-~* 


nouncing it. 
Existence always mocks our pre- 
tense. This is what makes jokes on the 


clergy funniest of all. Often our ser- 


mon subjects and content are a source 
of amusement to the psychologist, not 
for what they tell about God or man, 


‘but tor what they reveal about. the 


speaker himself and his own unconsci- 
ous strivings. | 

The: pulpit, then, is where one com- 
municates through unclean lips to a 
people of unclean lips. To pretend to 
speak as a white shepherd to a flock 
of black sheep is to remove the speaker 
from. God's judgment as though he had 
actually succeeded in building the tower 
of Babel and now held the kevs to the 
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kingdom on his person. But we say 
again existence mocks that kind of 
shepherd, He is ridiculed by death as 
well as every penultimate crisis that 
breaks over his head. He is not free 
from the judgment. 

What then, we ask, will the minister 
do to communicate himself aright to 
his flock 7 He could not do better on the 
first count than to listen to Socrates’: 
“Know. Thyself.” 


HE FIRST part of knowing the 

self is in the sphere of aesthetics. 
A man ought to handle aright the 
stewardship of his countenance. Many a 
minister has suffered rejection over and 
over again on the simple ground of 
being either unattractive or having too 
much the proportions of Zaccheus. It 
is interesting to note that the handsome 
men of the graduating classes of the 
seminaries find their way without hin- 
drance to the larger churches. They 
have a history of being sought out. So- 
ciety communicates to them a message 
of acceptance. Spiritually discerned 


there is no advantage to the handsome . 


and no disadvantage to the homely. But 
this does not do away with the fact that 
we fall into one or the other category. 
It is certainly important that a minister 
not ignore nor forget how he looks to 
others. 

Another side of knowing the self is 
in the emotional and mental spheres. 
Somehow a minister who has difficulty 
making his personal decisions is out of 
character when he glibly tells others 
what to do from the pulpit or in coun- 
seling sessions. Then there is nothing 
more ridiculous than for the minister 
to propose to give all the solutions for 
the Atomic nergy Commission. 

We are saying that the pastor of a 
flock communicates in two ways. One 
by what he says, the other by what he 
does. One is verbal, the other existen- 


church “field” 


September 


tial. The verbal is important, but the 
existential is primary. If missions is 
his first concern in the pulpit, it is im- 
portant how often he trades automo- 
biles. If the love of God is his keynote, 
it is important what he says to his wife 
and children in the cafeteria line on 
Surday. 

God be thanked, people are patient 
and long-suffering with their ministers 


at those points where their lives are out 


of joint with their words. There should 


be a conscious effort to bring the two 
together in the life of the Shepherd of. 


the flock. While this always remains as 
a problem to any pastor, there follows 
unmediately the problem of communi- 
cating dynamically through the church 
program. 

the 
program” is vital in church ad- 
ministration. This is so often taken 
as a kind of necessary ‘evil. The 
church staff becomes bored in promo- 
tion and we know the people are bored, 
but we feel the end justifies the means. 
Business has proved over and over that 
it pays to advertise so we step into the 
same patterns and moulds cast by the 
newspaper and radio announcer and 
start peddling our products, all the 
while wishing there could be a less 
“commercial” way of handling church 
promotion. 

We cannot justly escape the accusa- 
tion of our own souls nor that of others, 
if we collapse to the commercial level. 
The essence of the commercial is that 
it treats others as means to an end ; peo- 
ple are wooed as.a customer, viewed as 
a prospect, or sought as a client. The 
or parish is not 2 sales 
territory. The concern of a true fellow- 
ship will not be first of all statistical nor 
linancial. Its goals will not be defined 
numerically. Yet these things cannot be 
ignored. It is important how many peo- 
ple come to church. It is vital how they 
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give to the church. But their coming 
and their giving are important for what 
they do for the participants and the 


Kingdom of God, not first of all for the. 


local church. 

A true fellowship attempts to mini- 
mize the amount of a man’s gifts. It 
seeks the man behind the gift. The 
financial program of a church is often 


unpopular and justly so when at. this 


season everyone is contacted for the 
first and only time during the year. We 
are expressing something existentially 
that we wish we could avoid saying 
about out concern for money. We will 
never be embarrassed to ask for money 
for the church if the church has done 
her part in every crisis and time of need 


along the way. We ought to be ashamed . 


that we often ask people for so little. 


FE GET away from commercialism 
in the financial program and in 


all phases of church promotion when 


we refuse to use people instrumentally. 
We learn to deal with them primarily 
as persons. The following will illustrate 
how one church made strides in this 
direction : | 


Grace Church has suffered as so many 
churches do under successive barrages 
of promotion. The church continued to 
“prosper” under such a program but it 
left many people spiritually cold, espe- 
cially those who were not on the inside 
pushing the promotion. Some problems 
were solved: because the forward speed 
ahead kept the church from knowing of 
the thin ice underneath. This called for 
more and more promotion which actually 
prevented an introspective inventory. 
Groups that were normally ‘antagonistic 

one to another within the church found 
themselves communicating through the 
program, developing ‘a quasi harmony. 

The church was fortunate in having 
one member (as so many churches have) 
who was in direct communication and 
on good terms with every dissenting or 
dissatisfied person or group within the 
church. This man was elected by the 
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church as chairman of the official board. 
It was a new day tor the church. The - 
groups no longer communicated via a 
goal for a Sunday School class, but they 
began to have real encounter through the 
board chairman. He confronted them with 
the needs of the church. . 

This chairman was unusually alert to 
the mean ng of communication. He was — 
able to take advantage of his own accept- 
ance with the church to be a judgment 
on those who opposed the program of the 
church. He made it his point to communi- 
cate all important decisions of the board 
in person to a wide representation within 
the church, answering their questions 
personally and selling them on the future 
of the church. The natural result of all 
this was a greatly increased’ confidence 
on the part of the membership in the “fel- 
lowship.”” They were better able to de- 
velop a positive relationship to the pastor. 
and the church. Promotion sounded less 
commercial now that they had come to 
love and respect what was _ being 
promoted. 


Perhaps the answer lies here as much 
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as anywhere. Those whe ‘love us do not 

accuse us of the lower motivation. In 

fact, they will make excuses for us as 

love is wont to do. They will make pro- 

motion personal and a labor of love. 


The “natural groups” within the 
church are its vital communication cen- 
ters. The case above illustrates how one 
‘man knew the importance of these 
groups. They are not first of all de- 
termined by age or sex. They are groups 
having a natural leader and spokesman ; 
they represent a point of view that 1s 
somewhat different from and often at 
variance with that of the church in gen- 
eral. These groups are such as those 
representing caution in the budget, 
liberality in missions, conservatism on 
-social issues or the opposite. Occasion- 
ally a group will come into being by its 
common dislike for the pastor or in op- 
position to some point in the church 
program. These groups, whether posi- 
tive Or negative, are the life blood of 
any church. 

(of course every church has its “‘offi- 
cial” corps ef officers and workers, but 
the dynamic of the church rests with 
those who have intluence whether or 
not they hold Often this in- 
fluence is in direct proportion to their 
use of the telephone, visitation, and let- 
ter writing. In other words their in- 
fluence is felt in the fact that they are in 


offices, 


frequent) conmunication with many 
people. To say the least they will be 
heard. 


Wise is the pastor who does not try 
to force the “official” groups above 
that of the “natural groups” within the 
church. When the offices have been fill- 
ed and vacated a dozen times the na- 
tural groups will remain very much the 
same. They are the power centers of 
every church. 


[tis important for any pastor to know 
who these groups or communication 


“centers are. They are never listed and 

the membership hesitates to inform the 

pastor of the definition of these silent 

structures. If he attempts to administer 

a church independently or in ignorance 

of them, he will be left guessing why he 
failed. 


He must seek at all costs, short of 


ethical compromise, to keep in direct 


communication with these groups. One 
contact with the unofficial spokesman 
of such a group is tantamount to talking 
with a dozen or more people. The pas- 
tor must never allow them to frustrate 
him to an open attack. They all have a 
powerful potential for strength in any 
church program if they are challenged 
aright. They will never allow the pastor 
to deal indignantly with them. His 


tenure is questionable, but theirs is as. 


entrenched as the years. 


The sum of what we have said is that 


the pastor of a flock must get himself 
across to his people.in such a way that 
he knows the picture he creates in their 
minds about him. He must administer a 
church through its program of preach- 
ing, teaching, training, and missions 
while avoiding the charge of handling 
the word of God as a way of gain. To 
get the church program through he can- 
not set up his own independent channels 
of communication, but is at the mercy 
of those wires already operating when 
he comes on the field. He must, above 
all others, be in communication with the 
sheep of his flock. He can best do it by 
using the “grapevine” in a constructive 
way. People within a church are in 


touch with one another: a wise shep- 


herd wall see that thev have less and less 
need to gossip as they are called on to 
communicate the truth in love. He will 
represent it to them. 

“When “communication” takes place 
through the medium of the Spirit it ap- 
proaches “communion.” 
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An understanding of church administration in- 
cludes a psychological understanding of persons 
and their needs; the principles of group work; 
and the community in which the church functions. 


Resources and Research in 
Church Administration 


HURCH — administration, like 
Christian ethics, must study what 

is in relation to what ought to be. This 
bifocal approach is an ideal. It involves 
psychological study of interpersonal re- 
lations sociological analyses. of 


‘communities. Such research would an- 


swer the question of what “is.” It also 
includes biblical exegesis and historical 
interpretation of the doctrine of the 
church. This is what “ought to be.” 

If this bifocal ideal is: valid, then 
there is much work to be done. A study 
of some present literature in the held 
may get pastoral vision badly out ot 
focus. One volume lengthens the mini- 
ster’s theoretical knowledge but leaves 
short on present — solutions. 
Another gives intensive psychological 
or sociological data with few or no 
general theological guideposts. | 

Doubtless the frustration 1s shared 
by both writer and reader, for it would 
be exceedingly difheult for any one 
author to gather up all pertinent. re- 
demonstrate its relevance to 
general theological truths, and then 
show the average pastor how it applies 
In pastorate. 

This article is not written to -dis- 
courage the 
have been made hoth to the knowledge 
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of what is church administration and 


what it ought to be. Rather it 1s to give 


a new challenge to those who would 
bring both into focus for the glory of 
God and the alleviation of man’s pres- 
ent estate. 
There is only one type of literature 
in the field against which this author 
sets his tace. That is the book in which 
a pastor generalizes about all church 
admunistration on the strength of hts 
experience in one “successful” church. 
With this bitocal ideal in mind, pres- 
ent literature and needed research for 
the future will be examined. This will 
not be an exhaustive, complete bibli- 
ography. Some works are deliberately _ 
selected tor illustration while other 
equally worthy contributions are not. 


Literary Resources 
No study of literature in church ad- 
Muinistration is complete without a 
tribute to classics m this field trom 
another generation. Most of them were 
written by pastors. Washington Glad- 
den wrote The Christian Pastor and 
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the Working Church (1898) out of his 
success in getting laymen to take over 
much of the organizational and admini- 
strative work of the church. This busy 
pastor poiited out that he was then 
free for more pastoral ministry to in- 
dividuals. But he did not just “turn it 
over” to any laymen. An inner circle 
of lay leadership was carefully trained 
by Gladden himself. These in turn 
trained others. Thus the circle of re- 
sponsible leadership widened. 

In the nineteenth century, the most 
widely-used manual on church admini- 
stration was Alexandre Vinet’s Pas- 


toral Theology (1853). This standard - 


textbook in theological schools covere<| 
everything from general administration 
to the personal qualifications of candi- 
dates tor the ministry. Vinet, a pastor 
of wide scholarship, was yet sought out 
hy peasants and workmen in time of 
distress. The relation in pastoral think- 
ing between what 1s to what ought to 
he can be seen in his statement that 
“zeal without science (without any 
tiue mental discipline) creates only 
phantoms, and makes converts only to 
fanaticism” (Pastoral Theology, 
OS ). 

The Rejormed Pastor of Richard 
Baxter has had the widest influence of 
classics in this field. John VT. McNeill 
states that it affected the view of the 
pastor’s task held by such leaders as 
Spenei, Doddridge, Wesley, and Spur- 
geon (.1 /fistory of the Cure of Souls, 
p. 267). The original edition was pre- 
pared in 1656 at the request of fellow 
ministers. Baxter's example as pastor 
of the formerly moribund Kidder- 
meister Church lent weight to argu- 
ments in his own day as well as today 
(see Charles Kemp, Richard Baxter: 
Pastoral Triumph). 

Baxter sought to care for the entire 
under his charge. ach member 
must be known individually. He was 
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very successful in dealing with families, 


cach of the 800 persons in his parish 
came by arrangement to see him once 
a year. He talked with men, women, 
and children together and then private- 


lv. His words concerning the motiva-_ 


tion and personal life of the minister 
are stirring and penetrating: ‘*Noth- 
ing can be rightly known, if God be not 
known. . That which is on your 
hearts most, 1s likely to be most in the 
people’s ears” (The Reformed Pastor, 
p: 156); “be much at home; and be 
much with God” (p. 157). Baxter’s 
work is justly famous for the judicious 
end workable combination’ of high 
-piritual motivation, plain speaking on 
(ae personality of the minister, and 


vision in relating church administration 


pastoral care. 


IBLICAL truths and specific pas- 

toral practice supported each other 
in the writing of Baxter. It is difficult 
io find such a combination in modern 
iterature. One reason is that the mini- 
oter’s task 1s so complex. Flow can one 
velume contain general biblical prin- 
ciples and sociological and psychologi- 
cal research data concerning all phases 
ot church administration ? Most authors 
have concentrated either on general 
principles or on some specific phase of 
the work of a minister. 

Building better Churches (Nash- 
ville: Broadman 1947) by 
Gaines S. Dobbins is an example of the 
former emphasis.” Dr. Dobbins pre- 
sents principles of church admunistra- 
tion drawn from the New Testament. 


Press, 


Baptist church administration is then 
tested in terms of these basic “New 


Testament principles.” book ful- 
fills the purpose for which. it) was 
written. However, pastors are then 
laced with the task of relating these 
theories and sugvestions to field situa- 
tions. These “New ‘Testament prin- 
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ciples’ would be much more alive it 
Dr. Dobbins would use his wide ex- 
perience in churches to prepare a com- 
panion volume of case studies. This 


would give students concrete examples » 


of what the author is talking about and 
enable them to practice the life-time 
problem of relating Biblical concepts to 
the peculiarities of one community or 
sroup of leaders.. Such a two-volume 
work in the field of Human Relations 
has been prepared by Hugh Cabot and 
Joseph Kahl of Harvard University 
(1953). 

Another able presentation of basic 
organizational concepts is The Art of 
ddminisiration by Ordway Tead (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1951). The pur- 
pose of the book is two-fold: to im- 
prove understanding of effective demo- 
cratic administration and demonstrate 
the value of growing personalities in a 
technological society. Tead believes that 
all aims and policies should be exam- 


‘ined to see if they enhance the quality 


and nobility of human nature, for “It 
is on human beings and their capacities 
for good rather than on the dicta of 
specialists in pathology or animal be- 


havior that we base our hopes’ (p. 


2). 
This is not a book on church ad- 
ministration. Tead’s organization aim 
of “happy sociability” is only one func- 
tion of the church. Furthermore, there 
is a qualitative difference, for the 
church fellowship is a fellowship of 
the redeemed of God. ‘The objective 


—jimitations of a church and an industrial 


organization are also different. The 


church is subject to an outside au- 


thority, the Lord Christ, whose Spirit 


is to be sought on all occasions as the 


church attempts to become His body. 
However, both types of organizations 
are made up of the:same stuff: human 
personality. 

Vead makes a valuable. contribution 
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How churches can help 
turn the problem of 
delinquency into 


an opportunity 


Delinquency 
sickness or sin? 


By Richard Vincent McCann 


What specifically can ministers do 
to help America’s annual crop of 
one million juvenile delinquents? 
This important study, based on the 


findings of Harvard Divinity 
School’s seminar delinquency, 
considers with peretrating insight 


the question of morality in juvenile 
delinquency, the role of religion 
and the challenge and opportunity- 
that delinquency presents to the 
churches. 

Creative solutions for clergymen 
are suggested and documented with 
examples of what. many churches 
are already doing. 


At your bookseller @ $3.00 
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to church administraton as he relates 
the concepts of power and authority to 
human personality in an organizational 
structure.. He considers the Biblical 
phrase, “come let us reason together” 
a better use of authority than “I say 
to one man. come, and-he cometh” 
(ibid, p. 128). To Tead, the best au- 
thority is a constructive synthesizing 
of the judgments of associates. After 
quoting Dostoevsky’s fable of the 
Grand Inquisitor, Tead says, “The 
participation and sharing by individuals 
in miaking and following through re- 
sponsibility as to their vital decisions 
does indeed constitute a perennial, 
practical as well as spiritual problem” 
(ibid, p. 97). | 
Dobbins and Tead have given pas- 
tors a broad perspective through the 
one lens of administrative binoculars 
labeled, “ought to be.” Other authors 
have presented views of more restrict- 
ed areas. Discussion centers around the 
rural and urban church, or the writer 
coufines himself to one topic such as 
financing or promoting the church pro- 
gram. With more limited . subjects, 
these books are better able to relate 
what ought to be to what is in one 
area. Thus, Dwight Sanderson's 
Leadership for Rural Life (New 
York: Association Press, 1940) in- 
cludes not only principles for the dis- 
tribution and integration of leadership 
throughout a rural group, but also in- 
cludes such specific facts as an analysis 
of the leadership activities and methods 
of a single individual. Professor Sand- 
erson attacks a central rural problem, 
the developing of adequate leadership, 
with conviction. The pastor who studies 
him will find, as Sanderson, that the 
leadership is there and can be culti- 
vated. 


contribution to the 
rural pastor is Rural Church .1d- 
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ministration (N. Y.: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1953) by Rockwell C. Smith. Dr, 
Smith organizes what “ought to be” in 
relation to phases of church administra- 


tion such as the minister’s schedule, the 


budget, church architecture, worship, 
ministry to the sick and sorrowing. De- 
signed as'a workbook, there is room for 
specific details about parsonage fa- 
cilities or a suggested budget. The dis- 
advantage is that those subjects which 
cannot be itemized, such as_ pastoral 
counseling, are dealt with in a cursory 
manner. Where sound advice can be 
given, like the suggestion that pastor’s 
refuse last-minute committee meetings 
when there are guests at home for din- 
ner, this comprehensive summary is 
valuable. : 

Of less value, however, are books 
which attempt to give one answer to 
each of a wide variety of questions in 
church methodology. William H. 
Leach, in Toward a More Efficient 
Church (N. Y.: Fleming H. Revell, 
1948 ) makes ‘‘a serious study of church 


_etficienev” (ibid, p. 5). His technique 


has. advantages and _ disadvantages. 
Among the many questions posed in 
his question-answer method is the fol- 
lowing: “My board of trustees resents 
my presence at its meetings. But un- 
less | am there the board does not even 
consider the things it is supposed to 
consider. Should [ make an issue of 


this?” I¢ditor Leach answers that the 


pastor may meet with the chairman a 
few days before the meeting and..place 
before him the items to be considered. 
This is-a good answer in para-. 
vraph. However, in such an inclusive 
work there is no room for a discussion 


of the group dynamics which cause the 


pastor to feel rejected by his board. 


Without detailed information one does” 


not know if the pastor’s manner has 
been overbearing and demanding, or 
iW one member of the board is irritated 
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by his presence, of if the pastor's im- 
plication is cortect that they reject 
him as a group. Perhaps this kind of 


book ministers best to pastors who 


want some quick, authoritative. answer 
(and Dr. Leach is an authority), with- 
out any inclination to look into the 
personal and group factors that oper- 


ate in themselves and their church. 


When an author makes it cleat that 
he is approaching church administra- 


tion from one point of view, he helps 


pastors to adjust to his approach with- 
out losing sight of other important fac- 
tors. Purely promotional material may 
be excellent if the administrator knows 


that it is only part of the answer to 


his problems. Willard A. Pleuthner 


speaks his mind-on what “ought to be” 


in church promotion from the point of 
view of what “is” in an aggressive ad- 
vertising agency. (Building Up Your 
Congregation, N. Y.: Wilcox &. Fol- 


lett, 1950). Mr. Pleuthner has made 


many direct applications to the church 


of general principles which worked in 


his business. His bright, appealing 
posters and mats for newspapers puts 
to shame the stodgy, unimaginative 
productions of many “parish papers” 
and Saturday church news columns. It 
will not -be Mr. Pleuthner’s fault if 
some shallow church éxecutive con- 
siders these suggestions as the final 
answer to attendance, financing, and all 
other thorns in the ecclesiastical body. 
A minster should be trained 
enough to disseminate this information 
through the leadership for effective ac- 
tion instead of becoming hyperactive 
himself. | 
It is at the point of the admuinistra- 


tor’s training that there is many a slip 


between an author’s advice and a 
church’s action. The maximum effec- 
tiveness of the above-named volumes 
can only be achieved when the pastor 
is sensitive to interpersonal relations 
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and knows 


well 


the local “climate of 
opinion’’ which pervades all decisions 
by his church. Therefore, it is time for 
denomitiational editors and executives 
to encourage research in group dy- 
nainics and sociology related to church 
adniinistration. It-is time for seminary 
deans and professors of pastoral the- 
ology to consider just how the complt- 
cated matetial thrust upon students in 
three vears is to be translated into 
parish practice for the next thirty 
years. Is as much attention given to 


how the church is to become a redemp- 


tive Christian fellowship as ts given to 
what the church is theologieally and 
historically 7 A cake can be butued on 
either side. 


START has been made in the di- 

rection of this bifocal approach. 
However, “what is’ has received more 
attention through sociological research 
than in avy psychological study of 
church group dynamics. For many 
vears a few men like H. Paul Douglas 
and Murray H. Leitfer have conduct- 
ed community surveys written 
their reports for local or national publi- 
cation. (cf. Greater Cincinnati Church 
Study, 1947, by H. Paul Douglas). 
These widespread urban studies are the 
background of experience for such 
books as the revised edition of The Ef- 


fective City Church (N. Y.: Abingdon 


Press, 1955) by Professor Leiffer. He 
surveys four general types of com- 
munities (downtown business, transi- 
tion area, stable and growing areas) 
and analyzes church programs tor each 
area. Instructions tor pastoral research 
are included. This is an excellent over-e 
all introduction to the sociology of ur- 
ban churches for pastors who have had 
no seminary training in this field. 

The most challenging study in the 
realm of “what is” sociologically 1s 
Church and Community in the South 
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(Richmond: John Knox beeen, 1949 ) 
prepared by the Institute for Research 
in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, for the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States by Gordon Black- 
well, Lee Brooks, S. H. Hobbs, e¢ ai. 
The authors asked local church leaders 
for more than information; their 
opinions and suggestions were con- 
sidered valuable portions of the re- 


search. Thus the persons being studied | 


were later given a research tool which 
they helped to form and which answer- 
ed some of the questions they had 
raised. This is a healthy step toward 
“no action without research, no re- 
search without action” (Professor 


Olin T. Binkley, Southeastern Baptist 


Theological Seminary). Using the re- 
gional concepts of Dr. Howard Odum, 
Dr. Hobbs studied rural backgrounds 


of the South, its subregional profile, 


and the implications of these facts for 
the southern rural church. Dr. Brooks 
sketched over fifty southern urban 
communities. Again and again. he found 


that urban churches were aloof from. 


economic problems, varying with com- 
munities in civic pride, blocking each 
other in denominational city missions, 
behind secular progress in child wel- 
fare, challenged to speak on racial 
issues. A third section on church-com- 
munity relationships was contributed 
by Dr. Blackwell. His detailed study of 
ten selected communities includes both 
his own findings and written reports 
from lay church survey committees in 
each community. In some cases, the 
committee made direct application of 
the findings. A comprehensive anno- 
tated bibliography and digest of south- 
ern rural and urban community studies 
completes this significant volume. With 
such a valuable and far-reaching’ re- 
search study completed by one. denomi- 
nation, others may be encouraged to 
spend a few pennies for research while 
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they take on trust es of dollar; 
in promotion. Is there any better pro. 
motional material than facts which te. 
veal inadequacies and provide a foun. 
dation for future planning? 
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NOTHER 
Social Relations 


pioneering work 4 
in the Urbay 


Parish (Chicago: University of Chi 


cago Press, 1953) by Joseph Fichter, 
S. J. In a study of several Southem 
parishes, Father Fichter and his associ- 
ates developed a typology of parish. 
ioners. 389 of 21,754 persons known 
through a house-to-house canvass were 
classified as “dormant” Catholics. They 
had completely divorced themselves 
from the church. 8% of all Catholics 
in the parish, or 20% of those not 
“dormant” were classified as “mar- 
ginal.” These fulfilled only the bare 
minimum of requirements as a ‘“Cath- 
olic.” The largest percentage, 70%, 
were classified as ‘*Modal.”’ These lived 
up to their religion in a “middling sort 
of way.” Only 5% of 8,363 Catholics 
over ten years of age and excluding 
“dormants,” were classified as “nu- 
clear.” These were the most faithful 
believers and most active participants 
in church activities. 
then gives conclusions and_ opinions 
from his research on such social corre- 
lates as residential mobility, age and 
sex in relation to church participation. 


The social role’ of the priest and the’ 


parishioner is examined in later chap- 
ters, with a concluding section of ques- 


tions concerning research from leading | 


sociclogists. 
his. social typology mould be valu- 
able for any psychological study of the 


motivation and behavior of persons 1n- 


each group. Since few pastors keep 
records on their counseling or other 
contacts with parishioners, those who 
are challerrged to do so would profit 
from this study, Chapter 16 considers 


Father Fichter - 
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ethical issues in the use of research 
data. 

The little volume of Anton Boisen, 
Problems in Religion and Life, (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, 1945) has a helpful 
classification of parshioners. 

Any seminary professor who ind 
to teach a course on personal dynamics 
in church administration would have 
to rely heavily upon these works in 
social psychology and sociology, for 
there is as yet no volume known to this 
author on the psychology of church 
administration. For the time being, 
therefore, professors and pastors must 
content. themselves with relevant ma- 
terial from related fields. There is an 
excellent section on group-centered 
leadership and administration by Dr. 
Thomas Gordon in Group-Centered 
Leadership. (Boston : Houghton Miff- 
lin, 1951). 
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An entire volume on this subject is 
Group Leadership and Democratic Ac- 
tion (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951) 
by Professor Franklyn S. Haiman. It. 


is a successful attempt to bring to- 


gether the philosophical-scientihe back- 
ground and practical techniques of 


democratic group leadership. Two sec- 


tions, in the opinion of this writer, are 
especially valuable for pastors. One 1s 
the section on resolving social conflict. 
Many discussions in church administra- 
tion simply ignore this never-ending 
problem. The second is the verbatim 
recording of a discussion on the in- 
fluence of a college education on a 
person’s religious beliefs. Notes by 
Haiman point out the reasons for his 
own statements all during this discus- 
sion. Perhaps some pastor may be 
stimulated by this to record a deacon’s 
meeting and publish it with comments 


Counseling for Church Vocations 


by Samuel 


‘Peudeccer of Pastoral Care, Institute of Religion, 


Texas Medical Center, Houston 


...a careful study of the psychological drama of 
thought and action surrounding the young person's 


choice of a church vocation. 


... a well-informed discussion of the areas where 


counseling is greatly needed. 


eee specific suggestions of ways in which the 


counselor can be more effective. 


-.. practical description of an effective 
counseling procedure. 


From Broadman Press, the publisher of . 
The Pastor’s Hospital Ministry by Richard K. Young 


An excellent guide for a more effective ministry to the ill. Offers 


proven techniques which every pastor will find helpful as he, the 
physician, and the psychiatrist work together. Both at your favorite 


bookseller. 
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on the group dynamics involved. Under 
the guidance of Dr. Paul Johnson of 
Boston University and Dr. Robert Les- 
lie (now at Pacific School of Religion ) 
significant unpublished research has 
been carried on in group therapy from 
the chaplains’ and pastors’ point of 
view. | 

A review of this literature will give 
the pastor some guiding principles of 
what the church “ought to be” and a 
number of practical suggestions as to 
what “is” in a rural or urban church, 
or from the standpoint of financing or 
promotion. There is some research in 
the sociology of the church. Any knowl- 
edge in group dynamics must be ob- 
tained from books in related fields. 


Research Possibilities 


The greatest gap is 1n the relation of 
psychological studies of individuals and 
groups te church administration. Yet 
every pastor asks such questions as 
“how am I to deal with this man?” or 
“how can I break up this clique and get 
more leadership?” Because there is no 
available research at present, this ar- 
ticle will be long on questions and short 
on answers. But perhaps the following 
topics may lead someone to study these 
or related-areas of parish practice from 
the pomt of view of personalities and 
group dynamics. 


A suggestion about the relation of 
sociolcgical typology to administration 
has already been made. But what is the 
relation between what people in each 
“type” think about themselves as 
Christians, and their actual behavior? 
In other words, how does Christianity 
help these groups to bring the actual 
self and the ideal image of the self 
closer together? Pastors can count for 
themselves the church leaders who talk 
much and do little, or the “marginal” 
members who do less but justify them- 
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selves as “people who do right and 
think right-and think that religion is 4 
_ private matter.” 

It might also be fruitful to ask mini- 
sters what they think they ought to be 
as administrators, and what they think 
they actually are. How does | this 
thought about self correspond to. the 
actual talents of the minister in this 
particular church? Does he hide his re- 
sentment and make abject apologies “to 
keep peace in the fellowship?” If so, 
where does his hostility go—into ser- 
mons or into his wife and children? 
What is the relationship between a 
pastor and the motherly women in the 
church? The minister who observes his. 
eagerness to win the approval of all ma- 
ternal figures may then go on to ob- 


serve that he has been, or wanted to be, | 


that way since childhood. This is not 
“good” or “bad” in itself. It is simply 


useful information for anyone who 


‘wishes to know himself as God’s crea- 
ture. Most pastors can also look about 
them and see some fellow-minister who 
is a “leader of men.”” But how is this 


- conceived? Does that pastor think of 


his church as-a glorified Tuesday noon 
civic club? Is his “leadership” of the 
boisterous adolescent variety? Does he 
reveal his own conflicts by protracted 
private denunciation of homosexuals 
and public weeping about young people 
who hold hands before marriage? Or 
is there a manly simplicity which will 
not adapt to circumstances in unreality 
to please persons or make circum- 
stances easy’? Courage to. speak the 
truth in love and self-control ? 


N THIS “age of anxiety,” what is 
the relation of anxiety to church 
administration? What signs warn a 
pastor of restlessness and tension in the 
entire church? No program can succeed 
when the congregation is under a cloud 


of free-floating anxiety. Such a study 
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should alsc demonstrate cases which 
deal with the anxiety of leaders. and 
give some indication of how overly- 
anxious persons may be prevented 
from gaining positions of leadership. 
Although no one can answer this from 
writing or reading a book, there should. 
be some discussion of how..the minister. 


-is to handle his personal anxiety. Each 


person, of course, reacts in his own 
way to fear of conflict, the desire to see 
his program succeed, and resentment 
against those who “oppose the pro- 
gram. 

Such a careful study of this anxiety 
might reveal its influence upon the 
pastor’s administrative decisions. At 
the “last minute” a layman may report 
that he has “not had time” to “take 
care of details” on some project. Will 
the pastor do it? If he- | 
enough, he will. But why not take 
seriously the priesthood of believers, 
and let the layman carry. that anxiety 
himseli? If he is responsible, let him 
answer for the failure of the project. 
The chorus of ““No’s” that may greet 
this suggestion will a another indica- 
tion that anxiety rules both policy and 
personalities in some churches. A 


_ simple way to scratch the surface of this 


question is to ask a number of minis- 
ters to keep an exact record of how 
they spend their time. Such a time and 
motion study would provide data from 
which one might ask (1) what priority 
is followed? (2) what is the basic 
philosophy behind the use of time? (3) 
why is no schedule demonstrable in 
many cases? The only information 


known to this author which would an- 


swer these questions is to be found in 
the 1934 study of The Education of 
American Ministers: One wonders if a 
current study would reveal much mint- 
sterial activity as an accommodation to 
threatening members or situations, an 
attempt to find meaning through “keep- 
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is anxious | 


ing busy,” or inadequate seminary in- 
struction on the role and function of 
the pastor as administrator. 

Another problem of major import- 
ance is that of goals in administration. 


In The Struggle of the Soul, Dean 


Lewis Sherrill has pointed out the dif- 


ference between the basic formulation 


by. which men explain themselves to 
people and the acquired philosophy 
which they have learned academically. 
Much has been written on-the ideal 
goals of the church; but this can be 
brought into better focus by research 
on how the pastor actually goes about 
the business of day-to-day admunistra- 
tion. Books and courses on pastoral 
counseling are much in demand, but 
they will not bear much fruit with the 
pastor who says to himself, “I really 
don’t have time to see people,” or “I. 
must do everything myself or it’s not 
done right.” In the former i1istance 
activity itself is the goal, rather then 
planned activities with responsible lay- 
men. The latter betrays a lack of con- 
fidence in the congregation (which may 
seemingly be justified), or inability to 
accept personal limitations, or a ra- 
tionale for obsessive-compulsive —be- 
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havior. At the opposite extreme is the 
new pastor with the post-clinical-train- 
ing-glow who is certain that the ma- 
jority of his parishioners should be in 
psychotherapy. His unspoken goal, 
quickly sensed by many, is the unmask- 
_ ing of pathology rather than joy in the 
growth of personality. There is some 
suspicion that the chronic complaining 
clergyman is externalizing his own 
frustration. His goals are in reverse; 
the worse his church, the easier it is to 
complain without looking at his own 
faults. But could this not be taken out 


of the gossip stage and be written on | 


an ethical level as research for all to 
examine 


ICHTER’S study included some 
discussion of the sociological sig- 
nificance of age and sex in the church. 
But what of the psychological signifi- 


cance? Churches are becoming sympa- 


thetic to the problems of aging. This 1s 
also related to church administration 
when a pastor finds many aged persons 
in places of leadership. Is the venera- 
tion of some and the hostility of others 
against “life-time deacons” based upon 
present reality or past image of a 
father? Although there are some 
rumblings in periodicals against the 
glorification of a “youth _ pastor,” 
church administration may still follow 
the American cult of eternal youth. 


What happens then to middle-aged 


persons, who probably have more prob- 
lems per pew than any other group in 
the church? This generalization is yet 
to be demonstrated by research. With 
the present emphasis upon the subur- 
ban church, would it be worth while to 
study the role of men and women in its 
administration? Does the church favor 
the leadership of bright, aggressive 
young executives? Why are they domi- 
nant here while another’ church 
smothers under a determined coalition 


of matrons? If pastors could learn how 
to change the gender of church leader- 
ship they might not change churches so 
often themselves. 


In larger churches, the effectiveness 
of administration often depends upon 
relations between various staff mem- 
bers. There is some literature on inter- 
professional cooperation, but this 
author knows of no study of the basis 
for, or hindrances to, cooperation with- 
in a church vocation. 


Finally, there is the heart-stirring 
problem of the pastor’s family in the 
grip of church administration. Rock- 
well Smith suggests three evenings per 


week at home. When a pastor makes © 


the boastful complaint : “I haven’t spent 
a night at home this month,” research 
should center upon his relations to his 
own family rather than upon his rela- 
tions to the church. How many pastor’s 
wives are emotionally starved by the 
burning ambition or anxiety of their 
husbands? Would ministers begin to 
organize their own time and curb the 
demands of their people if they knew 
the resentment and loneliness in the 
hearts of their own children? A man 
cannot rule his household by absentee 
ownership, and one of the primary 
Biblical qualifications of a pastor is a 
satisfying home life. What shall it profit 
a pastor if he gain the whole parish and 
lose his own family ? 


Additional material on Pastoral Psycholo- - 


gy and Church Administration which belongs 
in this issue, but for which there was no room, 


— will be published in our following isswe—an 


article on “Creative Church Administra- 
tion” by the Reverend James B. Ashbrook, 
minister of The irst Baptist Church in 
Granville, Ohio, and a Readers’ Forum dis- 
cussion on “Improving Church Leadership” 
by the Reverend Dr. Theodore Rogers, Or- 


mond Beach Union Church, Ormond Beach,.- 


Florida.—Ed. 
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The Minister as Counselor 


A MINISTER writes . . . 


The immediate inspiration behind 
this note is the article Minister 
as Counselor,” by Russell R. Bletzer, 
in the March issue of PASTORAL. PSY- 
cHOLOGY. For some time I have want- 
ed to‘express my appreciation of. PAs- 


TORAL PSYCHOLOGY. It is a most helpful 


journal for the minister. 

Mr. bletzer points up a problem very 
common to the minister and one fre- 
quently treated in PASTORAL PSYCHOL- 
ocy, for which I am most thankful. It 


seems however that the question of the 


minister serving as counselor receives 
a more academic approach than actual 
conditions faced by the minister war- 
rant. From my experience it 
there are certain facts facing the minis- 
ter which determine his role as coun- 
selor quite apart from a discussion of 
what ought to be. It seems fair to as- 


suine that as ministers our first con-. 


cern is with the welfare of those who 
come to us. I would also assume we 
want for those who come to us the 
best possible care, whatever that may 
be. Beyond this there are these facts : 


1. People will come to us for help if 


our sermons and our pastoral work 


seenis . 


give them confidence in us. Many who 
come will not be members. Only a lack 
of confidence in those who come into 
contact with us and our own indiffer- 
ence can keep them away. 

2. Many who come to us will have 
serious problems. Of these a consider- 
able number will not go to a psychia- 
trist under any circumstances. So far as 
I know there is no law we can invoke 
that will change this situation. 

3. There is risk involved for the 


minister. Even more than that, he may 


become the recipient of the hatred or 


love of the counselee. 


4. Hours required for counseling will 
be many and will make the minister's 
day a long one. | 

5. We will be conscious of our in- 
adequacies 1n this field, but we will also 
be aware that we are for many very 
sick people the last. best hope. 

In addition to the above, which 
secms to me a fair description of the 
situation faced by ministers, [ should 


like to add that my relationship with 
psychiatrists has varied between the 
extremes of good and bad. Of the per- 
sons I have referred to psychiatrists, the 
number who definitely became worse 
and who showed no appreciable im- 
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provement far exceeds the number of 
those substantially helped. It just may 
be that psychiatrists are as frequently 
involved as are ministers, with prob- 
lems that exceed their ability. 

Finally, it seems to me that any ef- 
fort to compile a set of rules for what 
the minister should and should not at- 
tempt in the field of mental and emo- 
tional problems is rather futile. In the 
final analvsis we will do what we have 
to do in the best possible manner. We 
cannot escape the fact that we shall fre- 
quently be in the position of being the 


last best hope of those who come to us. | 


‘Rey. DonaALp E. POSTON 
First Christian Church 
alo Alto, California 


A MINISTER writes... 

I have just read “Should the Mini- 
ster Make Weekly Appointments ?” by 
Russell Bletzer in the March, 1957, 
issue (page 47) and was especially 
struck by what Dr. Bruder says on page 
49: “Certainly we have not shared 
enough among ourselves as pastors,” 
and it is this remark that ‘prompts my 
letter. 

First of all, I should like to agree 
with Mr. Bletzer, who feels that the 
minister should not make regular ap- 
pointments in Counseling situations. 
My own expericnce bears out what 
he said and | have seen it happen 
enough times to feel that some general 
rule is forming. People usually come to 
us under some intense pressure of 
family or personal life. Here we may 
be in the role of confidant, who only 
listens, or in that of confessor, who lis- 
tens and brings the love of God to bear 
on What has been confessed. In any 
case, | find that my job is mainly to 
listen and, if possible, to guide the per- 
son or couple to their own decision. In 
most cases, even if I feel this person 
will come back, | try to let him pick the 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY | 


This is not regarded here as a 


Se ptember 


time and, so far, I have never made a 


definite appointment for another inter- 


view. 

While [ am no trained psychiatrist, 
I have done some volunteer work in 
St. Louis State Hospital, and have 
learned from this experience as well 
as elsewhere, that the minister needs 
most of all to know his own limitations, 
Ours is not a large parish (about 500 
members) but if. I were to attempt to 


make regular appointments with even 


a fraction of this number, assuming 
that many needed help at a given time, 
I would be doing nothing else. While 
counseling with people in distress. of 
one kind or ancther is obviously part 
of my ministry, if a given person fe- 
turned more than three or four times 
I would probably begin to feel that this 
was a case for deeper therapy. 

We ministers have a unique posi- 
tion too, in that we can and should pray 
with this person.or couple and, if nec- 
essary, not preach, byt in a few short 
statements, kindly delivered, point out 
the demands of the Christian Gospel in 
the situation. I have been actively en- 
gaged in regular weekly healing serv- 
ices here at St. John’s and I find this 
service a great help to many people. 
“stunt” 
but is simply a part of the parish min- 
istry to which the people turn in time 
of need. This brings to the fellowship 
the need for healing, and, as we point 
out, shares the distress. A person who 
knows the fellowship is concerned for 
him, that he no longer feels alone, and 
is already on the way toward some 


problem solving that has a chance of 


being permanent. 


| hope that this will be of some 


help to you in getting at this problem 
of the minister's place in counseling. 
Rev. J. MAvVER FEEHAN 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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A MINISTER writes... 


Mr. Russell Bletzer in his article, 
“The Minister as Counselor,” 
his letter to the Consultation Clinic 
(March, 1957) poses a problem very 
well. Hlowever, a few points need fur- 


‘ther development. 


First, I think his phrasing of the 
minister’s task in counseling as “first 
aid” seems unfortunate. Perhaps this 
may define the city minister’s func- 


tion. However, if the minister is ever 
to. become the “doctor of the soul” it. 


seems to me much more is required of 
him. Regarding appointments, the 
counselee may have difficulty in meet- 
ing the minister unless appointments 
are made. I suggest a better solution is 
that recommended by Carl Rogers in 
Client-Centered Therapy and Snyder's 
Casebook ti Non-Directive Counseliny 
where the: appointment is made, but 
the keeping of it is optional with the 
counselee. The questions should be 
raised as to the effect of the rather 
haphazard method Mr. Bletzer recom- 
mends upon the counselee. Is he likely 
to think the minister is not interested 
in him personally if he will not. set 
aside a specific time for him? 


Second, Mr. Bletzer details at length 
upon the problem of transference. 
However, Rogers in Client-Centered 
Therapy (page 199) says: “As we 
examine our clinical experience in 
chent-centered therapy and our re- 
corded cases, it would appear correct 
to say that strong attitudes of trans- 
ference occur in a_ relatively small 
minority of cases, but that such atti- 
tudes occur in some degree in the ma- 
jority of cases... With many clients 


the attitudes toward the counselor are— 


mild, and of a reality, rather than a 
transference, mature.”” client-cen- 
tered therapy, the counselee “leaves 
therapy with a gratitude to the coun- 


and 


READERS’ FORUM 49 


“now! ON RECORDS 


FOR TOWER SYSTEMS... 


THE DEAGAN 
NEW WORLD 


CARILLON 


A whole new world of beauty in 
bell music is now available on 
records! The incomparable music 
of the famous New World Caril- 
lon—Deagan's finest electronic 
carillon—is available for the first 
time on high fidelity recordings for 
phonograph tower music systems. 
First releases include best-known 
hymns, Christmas selections and 
music for special occasions ex- 
pertly played by Carillonneur 
June Albright. | 


Deagan. Carillon Recordings offer 
your church the WORLD'S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL, MOST MELODIC BELL 
MUSIC at-small cost. Write today 
for full information. DEPT. PD-87 


‘DEAGAN CARILLONS 
1770 BERTEAU AVENUE 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 


Write for catalog D-38 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 West 36 St. New York 18, NY. 


ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Wherever they are, 
youngsters are re- 
minded by the serene 
reflections of LITHO- 
PHANE stained-glass 
windows their 
Faith stands protec- 
tively near. 


Inexpensive; anyone can apply. Send win- 
dow diagrams. We supply Free Layouts, 
Free Samples. 
Isinglass Valance 
5206 Tilden Ave. 


Dept. PY-10 
B’klyn, N. Y. 


selor for having provided him with 
the opportunity to work things out for 
himself, but not with a dependent or 
strong gratitude, and can meet the 
counselor socially or professionally 
during and after therapy with little af- 
fect beyond what is normally involved 
in the immediate reality of their rela- 
tionship.”” Some have a deep need for 
dependence, and such are likely to form 
a transference with the minister 
whether he counsels or not. 


Third, Mr. Bletzer lives where men- 
tal specialists (psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, psychologists) are easily 
available. But many ministers serve 
communities where such are remote: 
two former parishes of mine were 250 
and 300 miles from any mental spe- 
cialist. What about the ministers who 
serve remote parishes? This problem, 
I think, is overlooked by PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, as well as most semi- 
naries. In such communities, and they 
are many, the minister is the only per- 
sonal available for counseling. Now, 
should he counsel, assuming his own 
personality permits the interpersonal 
relationships which counseling  re- 
quires? Should he stand by and allow 
the people he knows to be suffering 
from the same strains and tensions as 
urbanites suffer and do_ nothing? 
Should he prepare himself for coun- 
seling ? If he does nothing, does he not 
acquire guilt? If he does counsel, may 
he not also acquire guilt? Can he de- 
clare himself not involved? Tken, tos, 


there are many in such communities 
who cannot afford the travel .expense 
plus the fees to see mental specialists, 
1 think this needs further exploration. 
Perhaps PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY could 
solicit articles from such ministers, as 


to what they do, where they draw the 


lime, ete. 7 
Thank you also for Elizabeth Sheer- 
ers article on “The Relationship of 
Seif-Acceptance and Self-Respect to 
Acceptance of and Respect for Others” 
in the March issue.:— - 
Rev. Emerson W. Harris 
First Congregational Church 
Detroit Lakes, Michigan 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY deeply 
concerned with the rural minister and 
his problems which Mr. Harris so well 
hoses. As a matter of fact, ever since 
we began publication we have been 
struggling with the problem of get- 
ting together a group of authoritative 
midizviduals who have themselves strug- 
gled with the problems of the rural 
minister in this area, and who see some 
solutions of these difficult problems. 
After a great deal of work, we have 
been fortunate in getting Dr. Olin T. 
Binkley, Professor of Christian So- 
clology and Ethics, Southeastern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, to accept 
the guest editorship of such an issue, 
and we are now im the process of get- 
ting together a serizs of significant ar- 
ticles which we hope will be of some 
help to the rural minister in his work. 


We are also sending Mr. Harris’ 
comments to several outstanding min- 
isters who have already given a great 
deal of thought to this problem, and 
their replies will be published in the 
special issue. It will, however, be some 
time before this issue will be ready. 
— Ed. 
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SEWARD HILTNER AT 
_MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


Seward Hiltner, professor of pas- 
toral theology at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed an Alfred P. 


Sloan visiting professor at The Men-. 


ninger Foundation in Topeka, Dr. Karl 
Menninger has announced. Doctor Hilt- 
ner, who is chairman of the field of re- 
ligion and personality of the Universi- 


ty’s Federated Theological Faculty, will 


spend three months on the faculty of the 
Topeka psychiatric center, ne in 
September. 

The Menninger Foundation’s visit- 
ing professorships in psychiatry were 
established by a grant from the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation. Their purpose is 
to bring to Topeka, for varying periods 
of time, men and women of outstanding 
achievement in psychiatry and its re- 
lated fields to enrich the professional ed- 
ucation of the physicians studying in 
the Menninger School of Psychiatry. . 

Doctor Hiltner has long had a spe- 
cial interest in the relationships between 
religion and mental health and was a 


participant in the three Edward F. Gall- 


ahue Seminars on Religion and Psychi- 
atry held at The Menninger Founda- 
tion. He is a charter member of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health 
and a member of its Education Com- 


_ mittee, a director of the Illinois Society 


for Mental Health, and a member of 


the Advisory Committee of the Illinois 


Mental Health Authority.. Since 1950 


he has been pastoral consultant to PAS 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY magazine. 

Doctor Hiltner will be the second Al- 
fred P. Sloan professor at The Men- 
ninger Foundation. The first, appointed 
last March, was Earl D. Bond, M.D., 
physician-in-chief and director of train- 
ing for the University of Pennsylvania 


Graduate School of Medicine. — 


DAVID R. MACE. 


Dr. David R. Mace, Professor of 
Human Relations at Drew University, 
and Mrs. Mace, have been appointed 
Field Consultants of the International 
Missionary Council for the Council’s 
Christian Home and Family Life Em-_ 
phasis. Their first assignment was par- 
ticipation in the Caribbean Consulta- 
tion, May 17-24 in Puerto Rico. A 


later assignment will take them to the 


I.M.C. Assembly in Ghana and the 
All-Africa Christian Conference in’ 
Nigeria in January; 1958, as well as oth- 
er areas in the Far East and southeam 
Asia. 

In addition to his teaching and this 
new project, Dr. Mace is now working 
on a special issue of PASTORAL PSyY- 


cHOLoGy on The Church and Divorce, 
_ of which he is guest editor, and w hich 


will be published next year. 


DIAL FOR INSPIRATION 


Every day John Sutherland Ban- 
nell, minister of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, makes a 
recording of a new message thirty sec- 
onds in length which is played for all 


_who dial a number listed in the tele- 


phone book under the church’s name 
as the “Prayer Telephone.” Every 
hour about 800 calls come on the ten . 
trunk lines attached to the machine 
that plays the record. This and many 
other installations of “Recorded Sol- 
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ace’ are reported in Time, New York, 
December 10, 1956. 


[A local religious group in New 
York which has established counseling 
service given by volunteer psycholo- 
gists reports that it is being over- 
whelmed by troubled people who come 
from the streets wanting to talk about 
their difficulties. 

From Information Service 
Nat] Council of Churches 


GRANT FOR CHAPLAIN TRAINING 


~The National Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health announces a grant 
ot $10,000 from the Smith, Kline 
& French Foundation to provide 
fellowships for theological students and 
clergymen of all faiths who want to be- 
cone chaplains in mental hospitals. 
The program will be known as the 
Smith, Kline & French Foundation 
Chaplaincy Fellowships. The founda- 
tion, independent philanthropic arm of 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia pharmaceutical firm, sai‘ 
it felt a considerable contribution can 
be made in the field of mental health by 
psychiatrically-oriented clergymen -in 
mental hospitals working with psychia- 
trists and other professional personnel. 
The importance of the chaplain’s 
- work (in this case, the military chap- 
lain) was stressed by Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, former general secretary 
of the National Council of Churches 
and U.S. secretary of the World Coun- 


cil of Churches, when he spoke at the | 


recent meeting of the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains and Armed 
Services Personnel, held in \Washing- 
ton, D. C. Both Dr. Cavert and Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, president of the 
National Council of Churches, who also 
addressed the meeting, emphasized the 
importance of the function of the mili- 
tary chaplain and the important role 


that he is playing in building a Chris- 
tian society. | 


THE PSYCHIC HEALTH OF THE 
MINISTER AND HIS MINISTRY 


“The Psychic Health of the Minister 
and His Ministry’ was the subject of 
the Sixth Annual Retreat of the New 
York Area of the Methodist Church 
which took place recently in Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, and over which 
Bishop Frederick B. Newell presided. 
The address was delivered by Dr. 
James G. Ranck, Chief Clinical Psy- 
chologist of the Bleuler Psychotherapy 
Center of New York. Another subject 
covered was “‘Psychotherapy and Re- 
ligion—- Some Elements of Divergence 


and Convergence.” 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


broad Protestant program that 
may have a profound effect upon the 
future of American social welfare was 
drawn up by 400 interdenominational 
experts at a recent meeting in Atlantic 
City, New Jegseyv, under the sponsor- 
ship of Dr. Leonard Mayo. 

“America’s Protestant churches,’ 
this meeting resolved, “have a duty be- 
yond preaching the Christian gospel— 
the duty of protecting the well-being 
and social justice of all people, in ac- 
cordance with the Christian concept of 
love.” The conference stressed the need 
of the ministry of reconciliation and 
working together with social workers 
as well as non-sectarian social agencies 


and government. 


Dr. Mayo, in his address to the con- 
ference stressed that “the church has 
responsibility in dealing with people 
over and above the strictly religious 
function. It must minister to the whole 
person.” | 


A committee headed by Professor 
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John C. Bennett of Union Theological 
Seminary, in preparing the resolutions 
adopted by the committee, urged that 
priority be given to the following list 
of needs : 

1. Strengthening family life, over- 
_ coming juvenile delinquency, and ex- 
panding services to children, working 
mothers, and unmarried parents. 

2. Adequate housing for all with- 
out discrimination. 

3. Justice and equality of opportu- 
nity among the races in all areas of life. 

4. Services and facilities for physical 


and mental health, including needs of 


the physically handicapped and chroni- 
cally ill. Wholesome recreation facili- 
ties for all age groups. 

5. Development of new opportuni- 
ties for the aging. 

6. Physical and spiritual rehabilita- 
tien of prisoners, drug addicts, and al- 
coholics. 

7. More and better schools, open to 
all children. | 

8. Assistance to migrant laborers, 
Indian Americans, and recent immi- 
grants. 

9. Development of genuine commu- 
nity life transcending divisions of soci- 
ety. 

10. Conservation and development of 
natural resources. 

11. A just and peaceful work order, 
including economic and political free- 
dom and prevention of atomic pollu- 
tion. 


FAITH HEALING? 


Jack Coe, Texas faith healer, who 
preached extensively throughout the 
South, died in Dallas last year of 
bulbar polio at the age of 38. Earlier 
in 1956, he, and several of his asso- 
ciates, were named defendants in a 
$150,000 damage suit, brought by par- 
ents of a three-year-old youngster, 


September 


afflicted with polio, whose leg braces 
the evangelist allegedly had ordered re- 
moved. In the suit, the mother con- 
tended that she had led the youngster 
through the ‘healing line’ to be cured 


by Mr. Coe and that Mr. Coe, by or- 


dering the boy’s braces removed, had 
caused him to suffer great pain. In 
court, Mr. 
three ‘non-profit’ corporations, which 
have a net value of $500,000. 


MINISTERS AND CANCER 


Clergvmen have a definite role to 


_ play in helping the cancer patient and 


his family adjust to his illness and the 
possibility of impending death. This 
was the conclusion of a day-long con- 
ference of clergymen of the three major 
faiths held May 27 at the Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute in Buffalo un- 


- der the auspices of the New York State 


Department of Health. 
Meeting with the ministers, priests, 


and rabbis were staff members of the 
Institute, which is devoted to cancer re-| 


search and therapy, and other physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers. The meeting was de- 
veloped on the recommendation of the 
Health Department’s Religious Ad- 
visory Committee and arranged by a 
committee of clergy representing the 
three major faiths.. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


The 43rd Annual Ministers’ Confer- 
ence of the Hampton Institute was held 
June 24-28 at Hampton, Virginia. 
Among the speakers at the Institute 
was Dr. William B. 
spoke on “What is Pastoral Counsel- 
ing?” and “The Goal of Counseling.” 
Vernon B. Bodein is Chaplain of the 
Hampton Institute. 
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INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED PASTORAL STUDIES 


HIS IS TO ANNOUNCE the establish- 
ment of the Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies in Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, which is being offered to the 
Church as a post-ordination training cen- 
ter. The Institute is comparable to the 
College of Preachers except that the 
field of study will be pastoral theology 
with special emphasis in the various as- 
pects of pastoral care, adult education, 
parish administration and community 
relations. 
The present funds will make possible 
a two-year experiment, which if it proves 
successful, will lead to the permanent es- 


tablishtnent of such a center. It is lo- 


cated at Cranbrook House in Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. The first groups will 
number 12 clergy. The first conferences 
will be ten days long and will run from 
Monday through Wednesday of the fol- 
lowing week. Attendance at each ten-day 
conference will be by invitation to clergy 
who have been in the ministry at least 
five years. Bishops and seminaries will be 
asked to recommend, men who would be 


interested in and profit from such con- 


ferences. Interested clergy may apply di- 
rectly. Subsidy for maintenance of the 
clergy attending the conferences will be 
available as needed. The first regular 
—* is planned for October 14th, 
1957. 


The purposes of the center will be four- 
fold: (1) to provide further training 
for the clergy, especially of the kind 
that would help them learn from their 
own experience in the ministry; (2) to 
accumulate and make available to the 
whcle Church some of the creative work 
that many of the clergy are doing in their 
respective parishes; (3) to make availa- 


ble to seminaries any findings of the con- 


ferences as might be helpful to them in 
the conduct of undergraduate theologi- 
cal training; and (4) to try to heal some 
of the breaches in the spirit and life of 
the Church by helping clergy understand 
anew the deeper purposes of the ministry. 


As mentioned before, the Institute's 
program will be experimental. Much re- 
mains to be learned about the sphere of 
activity upon which it now enters. But 
the need the Institute hopes to fill is a 


real and pressing one, rooted in the reali- 


ties of our life. and times and broadly 

acknowledged as an unmet challenge. 
Theological educators are aware of the 

need to make the training for the min- 


istry even more adequate than it is. Dur-- 
+ ing the past twenty-five years, 


semi- 


naries have been trying to adapt their 


courses of study to changing.times and 


circumstances. But there are well-defined 
limits on how much can be included in a 
three vear course of study. 

Numerous post-ordination training pro- 
grams, including clergy conferences and 
refresher courses in the Seminaries, have 
proved useful and successful. It has be- 
come quite clear that, because of their 
experience in the ministry, the clergy 
want, need and readily profit from educa- 
tional programs of this type. Thus, the 
founding of a center for advanced pas- 


‘toral studies is a natural development of 


theological education. And it %s logical 
that such a center would be dedicated to 
a still-undeveloped aspect of pastoral 
learning—training on the basis of actual 
experience in the ministry. 


Participation will not be restricted to 


clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Ministers of other denominations 
also will be invited to attend. Later there 
may be two kinds of students—the short- 
term student who will attend the ten-day 
conferences and Fellows, who would at- 


tend for longer periods. 


The curr iculum of each conference will 
be determined in part by the clergy who 


-attend and their interests and problems 


in the ministry. The subject-matter of 
a typical conference might include dis- 
cussions and case studies of pastoral call- 
ing; ministering to the sick and dying, 
to older people, and to the bereaved; pre- 
paration for baptism, confirmation and 
marriage; the principles and methods 
of counseling; counseling on marital and 
family problems; the life of the minister 
and his family, his relations to his com- 


munity; the use of community resources 


as a means of extending the church’s 
ministry; the relation of the ministry of 


. the clergy to the ministry of the laity; 


and the problems of communicating the 
Gospel to people today in the light of 
today’s circumstances and condition. As 
the Institute gains experience, the nature 
of its curriculum undoubtedly will change 
through modification to meet more pre- 
cisely the needs of the clergy. 

Dr. Reuel L. Howe, until recently Pro- 


fessor of Pastoral Theology at The Prot- 


estant Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Virginia, is Director of the 
Institute. Our readers will remember him 
as our Man of the Month in September, 
1952, as well as the author of the very 


significant article on “A Pastoral: Theol- — 


ogy of Sex and Marriage” in the same 


issue. 
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HE HEALING POWER OF 

FAITH by Will Oursler (Haw- 
thorn Books—$4.95; special price to 
Book Club Members, $3.50) 


(This book ts the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. ) 


One of the recurring pastoral prob- 
lems with which the workaday minister 
must repeatedly deal is that of answer- 
ing the questions people ask concern- 
ing healing by faith. He is “hard put 
to it’ to know the various contempo- 
rary manifestations of faith healing and / 
or spiritual healing movements in the 
religious community today. Will Ours- 
ler has exercised the candid skill of a 
good reporter in covering the news on 
the subject of faith healing as it cur- 
rently appears. He is no respecter of 
persons in his fact-finding expedition. 
He describes the work of various indi- 
viduals, groups, and institutions in their 
own words, carefully avoiding editorial- 
izing the material beyond recognition. 
I have had opportunity to confer with 
many of the people whom he covers in 
his reporting and feel that he has done 
an admirable job of reporting. The pas- 


tor can, in one volume, get a dispassion- © 


ate description of such individuals and 
groups as widely divergent as Oral 
Roberts and the Wainright House re- 
search group of the Episcopal tradition, 


Aimee Semple MacPherson and Chris- 
tian Science, Unity and the Anglican 
Church study group on spiritual heal- 
ing, the miracles at Lourdes and Alco- 
holics Anonymous. Layman and min- 
ister alike can read this book and “‘get 
a line’ on what these many groups are 
trying to do. 

However, Oursler does more than 
this. He gives his own reporter's reac- 
tion after he has ‘“‘gotten the facts.’’ He 
periodically will interpret in journalese 
fashion some of the healing activities 
of Jesus with his own direct but whole- 
hearted response to the healing power 
of our Lord. He frankly concludes that 


“to this reporter, it would seem that all 


these roads that have lasting truth and 


_ meaning in the healing of humanity, by 


whatever circuitous and difficult routes 
they travel, ultimately converge upon 
this force of divine love.” 

The book, in addition to what I have 
already observed here, is further valu- 


able because of the appendices. A com-- 


plete listing of the references in both 
the Old and New Testaments to heal- 
ings is found here. A Litany or Ritual 
for the Laying on of Hands in a Heal- 
ing Ceremony is included. A cross-sec- 
tional report of the. National Council of 
Churches Study on Spiritual Healing 
is included. Furthermore, a list of the 
churches and shrines in this country and 
Canada where healing emphases are 
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in action may be found in_ the 


appendices. The place, the church, and 
the denomination are-identified. But the. 


most valuable appendix is the intensive 
and extensive bibliography which may 
be used by a minister to follow down 
the activities of his own and other 


groups in the area of faith healing. 


The reader has to be prepared for the 


Jimitations which the author had a right 


to set for himself. He did not set out 
to write a critical theological treatise or 
to engage in polemics or apologetics for 
this or that interpretation of faith heal- 
ing. The minister will certainly want 
to dig in more deeply as a theologian 
himself at this point. The role of eccle- 
the 


terpretation of health as a proximate 
or ultimate goal of life will come in for 


discussion in serious theological criti- | 


cisms of this business of faith healing. 
For instance, a serious study of Refor- 
mation theology, particularly that of 
Calvin, would certainly clear up a great 
deal of the confusion in this area if it 
were candidly applied. The chief end 
of man is not to be healthy, although 
this is one of the things added to one 
who seeks first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. But by some 
strange paradox the search for health 
can easily be mistaken as the search for 
the Kingdom itself. Little is said bv faith 
healers about the thorn in the f lesh that 
is not removed, for instance. 


Furthermore, as is the case in most 
of the material I have read on faith 
healing, the serious research and edu- 
cation that is going on in the area of 
training of ministers in this area of re- 
ligion pee health is entirely missing 
from the account of what the churches 


are doing here. 


But. these are limitations and not 
weaknesses of the book. The pastor will 
do well to get this book for ready refer- 


ence and easy reading on -the <a 
with which it deals. 

—WayNeE E. OATES 
Professor of Ean 
of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


ELINQUENCY; SICKNESS 
OR SIN? by Richard V. McCann 
(Harper and Brothers—$3.00) 


(This book was a recent Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


Here is a book for every pastor. and 
I sincerely hope that every pastor will 
read it. First, because the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is one of our most 
distressing human failures, for which 
in some way all of us in our society are 
responsible. And ‘second, because the 
pastor is in a position to do something 
about it, which this book may help pre- 
pare him to do. 

The most practical thing in the world, 
it has been said, is a good theory. For 


without it we may waste a great deal of 


tine and effort doing futile things. Dr. 
McCann is curious about the causes of 
delinquency, and out of his studies he 
comes forth with a theory we can put to 
work immediately and in long-range 
programs. He finds that delinquent 
youth are lacking in meaningful rela- 


‘tionships to serve as an adequate model 


for their striving. When such relation- 
ships are lacking, the self-image is dis- 
torted and confused. With no satisfy- 
ing self-image a young person will do 
unwise and desperate things to gain a 
sense of worth, hoping thereby to win 
the respect of others. 


But these. delinquent acts are self- 
defeating, for they bring upon him more 
hostility, and rejection than before. De- 


linquency is a deficiency disease in - 


which the lack of accepting love and ap- 
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proval brings an intolerable emptiness 


to his life, which he repeatedly seeks in- 


effectually to fill. In his tragic isolation 
he has unrealistic expectations and real 
disappointments. He may identify with 
the Lone Ranger or Superman, who 
have magical victories as a substitute 
for living relationships. Yet without the 
living primary relatidnships his defi- 
ciency drives him from one extremity 
te another. 

The urgent need of every youth in 
his search for a self is, therefore, a 
meaningful relationship with someone 
who accepts him and portrays a self 
worth having. This need is now recog- 
nized by many professions and com- 
munity agencies who are working to 
rehabilitate the delinquent. The court 
is represented by the probation officer, 
the clinic by the psychiatrist and social 
worker, the church by the pastor and 
volunteer youth leaders. But it is easier 
to condemn and reject the delinquent 
than it is to reclaim and love him. If we 
are to turn the tide from heartbreak 
and crime to love and good citizenship 
we must do more than we have, and do 
it a whole lot better. Many parents and 
pastors are too busy to spend time with 
their young people, to listen and learn 
what concerns them, or to offer uncon- 


ditional love in genuine self-giving. 


Better to spend time with one de- 
linquent or pre-delinquent youth, says 
Dr. McCann, than to spin theories ad 
infinitum. In his seminars at Harvard 
Divinity School and Andover Newton 
Theological School, he has been lead- 
ing students to the juvenile courts, clin- 
ics, and community agencies where they 
can practice what they are learning to 
preach. What they discover and what 
they seek to do is recorded in this book. 
What we decide to do from our respon- 
sibility to youth may not be identical, 
but there is reason to move in similar di- 
rections along common avenues of com- 
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munity co-operation. The book may 


well be a starter to see our mutual re. 
sponsibility and take the next. step, 
Then as we take such steps the youth 
and we will learn from each other, s0 
far as we give and receive our best in 


communication. | 


—PauL E. JOHNSON 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University School 
of Theology 


ARRIAGE CONSULTING by 

Rex A. Skidmore, Hulda Van 
Steeter Garrett, C. Jay Skidmore 
(Harper and Brothers, $5.00) 


(This book is the current Dividend 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


Undoubtedly this book will become 
a basic text for those engaged in mar- 
riage consulting and for those moving 
toward the emerging new profession of 


"marriage counseling. It appears as one 


of Harper’s Social Science Series under 
the general editorship of F. Stuart 
Chapin. 

If the authors did nothing more than 
draw- their very helpful distinction be- 
tween marriage consulting—by other 
professions somewhat incidental to the 
major function of their profession— 
and the emerging new profession of 
marriage counseling as its own special- 
ty, they would have performed a useful 
function. However, they have done 
much more. 


The authors have tried to make a 
rather comprehensive survey of 
‘Where People Take Their Marital 
Troubles,” indicating the strengths and 
weaknesses of each. Then they devoted 


| 


themselves to “Professional Marriage — 


Counseling: In Theory and Practice.” 
Case studies are included, also a look 
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at the future of marriage counseling, 
some appendices of selected readings, a 


directory of organizations, and pam-— 


phlet and film listings. 

Except for some early remarks in the 
book, the authors have generally avoid- 
ed defensive remarks concerning mar- 
riage counseling. (The kind of remarks 
that warn everyone to stay away from 
it.) There are, however, a number of 
statements that such and such is or is 
not done by “qualified counselors,” 
meaning, of course, those the authors 
consider qualified. 

Chapter 5 on the “Clergyman and 
Other Religious Leaders” is an appre- 


ciative and encouraging description of - 


present efforts in marriage consulting 
with warnings about weaknesses and 
further needs. The book reveals the 


most real and lively familiarity with 


social work and the deepest respect tor 
psy chiatry. 


—H. WALTER YODER 
Executive Secretary 
Michigan Association of 
Religious Counselors ~ 
Rockford, Michigan 


HE SELF: Explorations in Per- 


_ sonal Growth by Clark E. Mous- . 


takas (Harper and Brothers—$4.50) 
We have in this book nineteen ex- 


_cerpts from the writings of present-day 


psychologists and_ psychotherapists 
sandwiched in between an introduction 
and a summary written by the editor. 
Dr. Moustakas’s two chapters are not 
easy reading, but we learn from them 
and from the blurb that this book is a 
challenge to the “adjustment” school of 
psychology. It calls upon every man to 
develop the strength and courage to 
hind his own unique internal guidé-posts 
rather than attempt to mold himself in 
accordance with externally imposed 


judgments and values. 
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Coming in October... 
e Creative Church 
Administration 
By Tue Rev. 
BROOK 
(An additional as on Church 


Administration which we were 
unable to publish in this issue. ) 


JAMES B. Asu- 


Religion in Psychotherapy 
By Norman C. MORCAN, 
Psychiatrist 


e The Place of Religion in 
‘Modern Medicine 
By Tue Rev. Russet L. Dicks 


By Tue Rev. Samus. M. SHOE- 
MAKER 


... Whom There Is No 
By REv. E. Oates 


e How Is It That the Person Is 
Born Again? 
By Tue Rev. Roy A. BuRKHART 


e Understanding Grief 
By Tue Rev. Epcar N. Jackson 


Great Neck, N. Y. 


[}] I enclose $5.00 for a one-year sub- 
scription to PASTORAL PsYCHOLOGCyY. 


I enelose $11.00 for a 


subscription to PASTORAL SY- 

CHOLOGEY. . 
Zone State .... 
PP-9 
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Marriage and Family Living 
August, 1957, Vol. XIX, No. 3 


Editorial Board: James H. S. Bossard, 
Meyer F. Nimkoff, John Spiegel, Harold 
T. Christensen, Editor 


The New Burdens of Masculinity 
Helen Mayer Hacker 


Are Educators Afraid of Sex? | 
Robert A. and Frances R. Harper, with 


discussions by Lester A. Kirkendall and 
Robert W. Laidlaw 


Family Impacts on Mental Health 
A. R. Mangus 


Protestant Family Life Education: Cur- 
rent Theory and Practice 

M. David Riggs 
And other articles of research and inter- 
pretation of family phenomena, abstracts, 
and book reviews. 


Published by the 
National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Avenue, S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Membership in the Council: $6.00 a year 
including subscription to Marriage and Family 


Living. 


authors quoted are Gor- 
Kurt Goldstein, Erich 


Among the 
don Allport, 


Fromm, C. G. Jung, Otto Rank, Pres- 


cott Lecky, Carl Rogers, and Jean-Paul 
‘Sartre. Perhaps the “most interesting 
from the standpoint of the student of 


religion are the chapters by Andras— 


Angyal and A. H. Maslow. 


Angyal views the personality from 


two vantage points. Not only does he 
stress the need of creative self-determi- 
nation, but also that of self-surrender, 
or love. The individual seeks a place 
for himself as part of something greater 
than himself, such as family, clan, na- 
tion, ehurch, cause. The self is thus a 
whole of an intermediate order, a “‘part- 
Gestalt” like the central nervous system, 
which is a whole but at the same time a 
part with regard to its super-ordinate 
whole, the body. Its fulfilment requires 
the giving up of one’s life in order that 
one may find it again in a broadened 


existence. In neurotic development he 


finds always unfortunate circumstances 
which instil in the child a self-deroga- 
tory. feeling. This results in a secret 
feeling of worthlessness and the sense 
of being undeserving of love. 


Maslow contributes an interesting 
study of “‘self-actualized” persons and, 


in a second chapter, he gives recogni- 
tion to the fact that neuroses are some- 
times constructive, and that within cer- 


tain limits it may be the duty of love to 


admonish those who are doing wrong 

to their own true nature, even though in 

so doing the sense of guilt may 
aroused. 

—ANTON T. BOISEN 

Chaplain. Emeritus 


Elgin State Hospital: 


IVINE LOVE AND WISDOM; 
PROVIDENCE: 


HEAVEN AND HELL by Eman- 
uel Swedenborg (Swedenborg Foun- 
dation—each $2.00 cloth ; 25¢ paper) 


These are three remarkable books by 
a remarkable man. Although highly 
honored in scientific fields, in the 18th 
century during which he lived, he was 
so far ahead of his times that he was 
scarcely appreciated as the perceptive 


psychologist and theologian which he 


is now known to have been. 

After years of travel, research, and 
distinguished service to his government, 
the crowning third of his long career 
was devoted to study of the spiritual 
basis for life. 

His extensive writings set forth what 
he came to understand to be the true 


relationship between God and man. In 


Divine Love and Wisdom, God ‘is 
shown to be the Creator Whose quali- 
ties are Love, Wisdom, and Power. 
Man-is that which is created to share 


these qualities—to receive and use them, 


thus becoming the “image and likeness” 


September 
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of the Giver. In Divine Providence are 
discussed the laws by which God cease- 
lessly governs, protects, and guides all 
that He creates. These laws include that 
of Permission whereby man is honored 
with freedom of will. This freedom 
which man cherishes as his privilege 1s 
also his problem—for it, and not God's 
will nor His supposed negligence, 1s 
responsible for the seeming disasters in 
the world. Heaven and Hell explains 
the experience called death, the reality 
and nature of the life following, and 
the connection of that phase of.exist- 


= 


The natural world as we know it is 
seen to be an image of, and preparation 


for, the immortal world as it is: and 


personal awareness, before death or 
after, is One ever-continuous develop- 
ment in terms of thinking and motiva- 
tion. A person 1s, after death, whatever 
he has spent his life-desiring.and striv- 
ing to be; and those of similar purposes 
are affinitive, thus forming. societies 
which are “heavenly” or otherwise. 
The whole meaning of human life, 
trom birth to beyond death, is shown to 
consist of man’s direct relationship with 
God—an association which is individ- 
ual and personal, continually desired 
and encouraged by the Lord, vet freely 
chosen by man, and capable of expan- 
sion to eternity. 
—GWYNNE MACK 

Comnuttee ow Healing 

Council of Alinisters 

New-Church Convention 


OW TO WORK 

CHURCH GROUPS by. Mary 
Alice Douty (Abingdon Press — 
$2.50 ) 


_ People who lead small groups in a 
church need to know the latest insights 
into the dynamics of group work. They 
do not crave beating their way through 
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the jungle of psychological terms used 


in most of the deeper volumes in this. 


field. These workers would like an in- 
troductory book which makes use of 
practical, turnpike-paced illustrations. 
Dr. Douty has written just such a 
hook for the layman in Christian educa- 
tion. It clearly explains group pro- 
cedure as a learning experience, and it 
wisely avoids a psychotherapeutic ap- 
proach which only a specialist should 
undertake. One of the most helpful 
chapters, on the techniques for study- 
ing a group, makes the leader aware of 
the complexity of group functioning. 
The next two chapters on discussion 
and thinking demonstrate how a group 
may become aware of itself, without 
being self-conscious. The suggested use 
of buzz groups, interviews, role playing, 
choral speaking, etc., may provide the 
answer to many a weary teacher’s 


prayer. The discussion of dramatic tech- | 


niques is practical, because the ideas 
may be tried without costumes, written 
dialogue, and grueling rehearsals. The 
book is aimed at the growth of the 
Christian personality through group 
participation. 

The author’s delightful style adds to 
the reader’s enjoyment. The entire first 
chapter is in narrative form. Realistic: 
examples appear throughout the book. 
Typical of the style is the comparison 
of the leader to a ball game referee: 
“The only time he takes the ball is when 
he sets it back in play.” (p. 81) 

The informative value of the book 
might have been increased with the ad- 
dition of two chapters. Immediately 
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after the second chapter, which defines 
a group, it would be helpful to havea 
discussion on getting a group started, 
emphasizing the problem of structure. 
Likewise, there should be a chapter on 


danger signals in the group, such as, 


lack of a common goal, uncontrolled 
hostility, and a dominating member. 
The book is a fine introduction toa 
fascinating field. The bibliography sug- 
gests some excellent reading on a deep- 
er level. Dr. Douty’s volume is a needed 
contribution to Christian education, and 
it will be a useful tool in the hands of 
church group leaders. 
—JOHN WARREN STEEN 
Pastor of. -. 
Northside Baptist Church 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


HE FREEDOM TO BECOME 
YOURSELF by Roy A. Burkhart 

( Prentice- Hall—$4.95) | 
There is no doubt about it. Dr. Roy 
A. Burkhart has turned out a book that 
will be immensely appreciated by many 
readers. His message actually fulfills 
some of the promise that the dust 
jacket holds out, viz., that the reader 
will find ways to use his resources of 
ability and gain confidence. and_hap- 
piness from these pages. 3 


To say this, however, is not to say 


everything about the book ; for the criti-- 


cal reader will also be disappointed in 
places. In some ways this is the most 
encouraging book I have ever read ; but 
| have also the impression that it is at 
times more encouraging than in truth 


it ought to be. Dr. Burkhart is an ex- 


perienced counselor who knows far bet- 
ter than to dwell on page after page of 
easy assurance. Yet that is what much 
of his book represents. In this connec- 


— tion, Dr. Burkhart.deals with such con- 
cerns as how to take criticism, how to’ 


plan your work, how to achieve better 


he 
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health, how to conserve energy, how to 
understand your feelings. 

The author has chosen to put to- 
gether a great many different ideas un- 
der the title of The Freedom to Become 
Yourself. Because some of its sixteen 
chapters are disconnected from each 
other, it more resembles a scrap book 


of valuable ideas than a consistent theme. 


in which one part follows another. 
This reviewer finds a strange para- 


-dox in the book. The author approaches 


his subject with a deep sense of rever- 
ence; and yet his use of scripture and 
his interpretation. of Christianity are 


surprisingly heterodox. He asserts on 
“T have never known anyone 


page 47: 
to fail who followed the teachings of 
Jesus seriously.’ 
leap to those saints who have: seriously 
followed the teachings of their Lord but 
who have been far from successful in 
the sense that Dr. Burkhart means. Or 
again, he views man’s place in the cos- 
as one of importance: “The mind 
of you is part of the eternal mind . 
there is an eternal sun of which you 
are a ray,’ but his theology seems far 
from that of the biblical view that man 
isa creature of God and Wholly Other 
trom him. Perhaps the author's eclectic 
theology is best expressed on page 133, 
when he quotes his father as saying: 
“Move forward with a sense of God's 
leadership, and then if you fail you 
know it is not all your fault.” The au- 
“This may not be entirely 
wholesome, but it is a good thought.” 
It is not only the theologian but the 
psychologist who must have reserva- 
tions as he reads this book. Assurance 


that “Old age is the product of wrong 


thinking” (p. 140), or the flat state- 
ment that ““The man who does not be- 
lieve in sex is impotent; the woman 
frigid” (p. 164) ; the confusion exhibit- 
ed in the sentences: “I do not know if 
reincarnation is a fact or not,” (p. 207) ; 


The reader's mind will 
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SEX MANUAL 
For Those Married or About To Be 

By G. Lombard Kelly, A.B., M.D. 

Most widely sold marriage manual , 
Seven editions, eighteen printings, 725,000 copies 
Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. Single 
copy $1.00; 2 to 9 copies, 75c each; 10 to 24 copies, 
70c each. Remittance — order; no C.O.D.’s. De- 
scriptive folder on reques 

SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. O. Box. 1168-K, Augusta, Ga. 


or “You can overcome fear of death by 
learning to choose your thoughts,” (p. 
209)—these will prove misleading to 
some. 
Dr. Burkhart has written some valu- 
able books; and has been a source of 
strength to many. His aim to help peo- 
ple who know only half of themselves 
to discover great areas of strength that 
remain hidden, is an admirable one. 
That this goal is so hard to achieve is 
not remarkable. It isto be hoped that 


‘he will continue to write still more about 


this subject, clarifying. some of the 
statements of this volume, and adding 
still more to the, worthy aim for which 


this book was prepared. 


—JOHN CHARLES 
Board of Christian 
Education of the © 
Presbyterian Church 


in the U.S. A. 


OR OUR AGE OF ANXIETY by 
R. Lofton Hutson ( Broadman 
Press—$2.00) 
The chapters of this book comprise 
a series of sermons preached by the- 
author in the Wornall Road Baptist 
Church of Kansas City, Missouri, of 
which he is pastor. Dr. Hudson demon- 
strates an understanding of the psy- 
chological aspects of human behavior 
which is part and parcel of his theologi- 
cal orientation. It 1s apparent that he 
has had wide experience in ministering 
to those who suffer from the stresses 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
monz, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


and strains of life. These sermons have 
emerged from a first-hand encounter 
with the anxieties of our day. 


The author dissociates himself from 
the cult of reassurance or positive 
thinking type of approach, feeling that 
life does not consist in a few sunny 
thoughts. Curiously cnough, however, 
there are times when he seems to move 
in the same direction when he spells 
out his formula for meeting the am- 


higuities of life. Though not stated in 


so many words, it is apparent that 


James’ “act as if, and it will come to 


pass” principle is the basis upon which 
Dr. Hudson's solution is constructed. 
This tends toward positive thinking if 
there is not at the same time an aware- 
ness of why it is necessary to “act as 
if’ in the first place. In this book, the 
objective is primarily moving along 
toward the overcoming of problems 
rather than looking at what the prob- 
lems mean to the person. ‘The author's 
counseling consists essentially of setting 
forth the way for his parishioners to 
follow after having assessed their situ- 
ation and their potentialities. 


By and large, the material suffers 
from the imevitable lack of movement 
which must always plague a series of 
sermons. Since each must arrive at a 
conclusion, it is imipossible to explore 
the matter at depth. even so, it is good 
reading, and draws on a variety of 
sources for illustration. Many Christian 
laymen who are seeking help for the 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


September | 


living of these days will be stimulated 
by this book. 3 
B. OGLEspy, JR. 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


HIS MINISTRY AND SERV. 
ICE: A Textbook of Pastoral Care 

and Parish Administration by Frank 

ID). Gifford (Morehouse-Gorham— 
$3.50) | | 

This is a review of the general field 

of parochial work in the Anglican tradi- 

tion as embodied in the Eptscopal 


| 


Church. It is comprehensive and raises . 
most of the questions which have to be 
met in day-to-day parochial work. It is. 
more of a primer than a textbook, since 
Dean Gifford has not provided biblio- 
graphical helps or guides for follow-up 
research. | 
Nevertheless, in this form it has a 
limited value as a review of the field 
with some practical insights on the work 
of ministry for a clergyman. 
—GIBSON WINTER 

elssistant Professor of 

i thics and Soctety 

federated Theological Faculty 

The University of Chicago 


me MINISTER LOOKS. AT. 
HIMSELF by Wayne C. Clark 
(Judson Press---$2.25 ) 
Dr. Clark takes the problems that 
some nunisters face and helps them to 
find ways of overcoming their resent- 


ment, inmaturity, inferiority feelings, 


doubt, guilt, and conceit. There is some 
good advice here, but it-is primarily a 
seli-help book. The minister must face- 
reality and put his trust in God. 
RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 
Professor of Christian Hducation 
Vale Divinity School 
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1957 REVIEWS 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS | 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 


are unable to review in this issue, either be-. 


cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 


or because of lack of space. We hope to be 


able to review many of them im coming 
ISSUES. 


RELIGION IN MoperN Lire. By George G. 
Hackman, Charles W. Kegley, Viljo K. 
Nikander. Macmillan, $4.25. A new college 
text book intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to: the study of the nature of religion 
and its function in the modern life of the 
Western world, with a principal emphasis 
upon Christianity and Judaism. The authors 
are Professor of Religion, Professor of 
Philosophy, and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Religion and Philosophy respec- 
tively at Wagner College. 


> 


PROBLEMS OF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT. By 
Lynde C. Steckles Harper, $5.00. 
examining a variety of problems of human 
under such chapter headings as 
Man the Animal, Mind-Body, The Road to 
Neurosis, The Main Problems of Life, Sani- 
ty in Sex, Courtship and Marriage, Happi- 
ness in) Work—by a man who ts a consult- 
ing psychologist in the ‘business world and 
who attempts to apply the results of his 
experience and insight into a working ap- 
pheation -of life. Before that, Dr. Steckle 
was Professor of Psychology at Denison 
University. 


How To Be a Woman. By Lawrence K. 
and Mary Frank. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75. 
new book with authoritative information 


about the entire range of growth—physical, 


emotional, as well as social—by the two noted 
authorities, husband and wife team, 
rence K. and Mary: Frank. A. book of both 
profound insight as well as basie common 
sense. 


THe ABNORMAL PrkSONALITY.. By Rob- 
ert W. White. Ronald Press, $0.50. A second 
edition of an earlier classic on the historical 
as well as the clinical aspects of the study 
aud. research about psychopathology, — its 
causation, and its treatment. | 


mented version of an older book, 


Terman, 


challenge in the field of race relations. 


A book: 


Law-. 
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MoperN MarrIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING. 
Edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D., and Roby 


o Reeves Kennedy, Ph.D. Oxtord Untv. 
Press, $5.00. This is a newly revised and aug- 
Success- 
ful Marriage, originally published by. Double- 
day & Company, integrating the approaches 
ot sociology, (anthropology, psychology, 
economics, medicine, and biology with the 
theory and practice of marriage and family 
living. Among the contributors to the vari- 
ous aspects of this important subject’ are 
Emily Mudd, O. Spurgeon English, Louis 
and others. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Race. Philip 
Mason. St. Martin’s Press, $2.50. A lucid 
and provocative book by the Director of 
Studies on Race Relations at the Royal. In- 
stitute of International Affairs. analyzing 
the Christian ethic as it faces its sharpest 
The 
book represents the. Burroughs. Lectures tor 
1956, 


LovE: AND FULFILMENT IN Woman. By 
Noel Lamare. Macmillan, $3.50. A study 
of the sexual life of woman, its frustratioas 
as well as tulfilment, through love and mar- 
riage. The book stresses the basic phy- 
siclogical diflerences between the sexes, both 
in terms of physical as well as psy chological 
aspects, 


AND PERSONALITY. By M, 
Brewster Snuth, Jerome S. Bruner. and 
Robert W. White. John Wiley and Sons, 


$6.00. A book based on the imtensive study 
of a number ot individuals, attempting to 
relate the opmmions held by these individuals 
to their basic pattern of personality, by. three 
outstanding psychological. workers. 


Tite By Joseph An- 
thony.. Rinehart, $3.50. A book. based on the 
lite stories and psychoanalysis of seven vic- 
tims ot reurosis, as told to the author by dn 
outstanding psychoanalyst with whom these 
sever people were im treatment. 


2 


IN SEARCH OF 
Harvest - Books, 


Mopern Man 
Carl Gustav. Jung. 


A Sout. By 
$1.15. 


‘The famous classic by the Swiss psychologist 
containing the chapter, 
the Clergy?” 


“Psychotherapists Or 
Now available in a paperback. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


intense. He received his. training at 
the North Carolina Baptist Hospital 
in Winston-Salem, at the Central State 
Hospital in Lakeland, Kentucky, and 
as an assistant supervisor at Central 
State Hospital and the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. He served 
as a supervisor and theological consul- 
tant of the psychiatric service of Nor- 
ton Memorial Infirmary in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1954-55. 

The major accomplishment of the 
brief but exceedingly busy career of 
Dr. Southard has been that of develop- 
ing, as o1fe of the highly effective team 
of the Institute of Religion of the 
Texas Medical Center, a completely in- 
tegrated program of clinical pastoral 


theological education and drawing in- 


to balanced unity the activity of a whole 
state community, of all of the theologi- 
cal schools in Texas, and of all of the 
medical resources of the great medical 
center. This is a major feat for which 
he and his colleagues should be con- 
gratulated and for which making him 


the ‘“‘man of the month” of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY is a small token’ of ap- 
preciation. 


Dr. Southard has done intensive re- 
search on the counseling of candidates 
for church vocations in his doctoral 


work which continues to manifest it- — 


self. as a durable concern in that he 
new is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of ““The Study of Psychologi- 
cal Testing For Theological Students,” 
Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Likewise, this inter- 
est 1s sustained in his participation on 
other research committees such as that 
of the Committee on Research of the 
Chaplain Section of the American 
Protestant Hospital Association and as 
the Southwestern representative of the 


in Life,” 


National Conference on Clinical Pas- 
toral Education. 

_ Already the results of Professor 
Southard’s research are beginning to 
appear in print. Two of his books were 
published recently: The Family and 
Mental Illness, and Counseling for 
Church Vocations. Numerous articles 
by Dr. Southard have appeared in 
“Church Administration,” 
Psychology,” ‘““The Pastor,” ‘Religion 
“The Review and Expositor,” 
and ‘‘Religion and Health.” 


It has just been announced that Dr. - 


Southard will return to the Southern 


Baptist Theological Seminary in the 
spring of 1958 as Associate Professor — 


of the Psychology of Religion. 

Dr. Southard was born in Lincoln- 
ton, North Carolina, 
1925, and was married to Miss Frances 


Allen of Tifton, Georgia, May 5, 1951. 


They have one child, Pamela Sue, born 
March 19, 1954, and their residence 
now is in Bellaire, Texas. 

—WayYNE E. Oates 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 11) 


Yet our Lord is a strong deliverer. 
He who has called us to his service has 
also given us strength to overcome the 
tyranny of expectations: 


This is how one should regard us, as 
servants of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. Moreover it is requir- 
ed of stewards that they be found trust- 
worthy. But with me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged by you or 
by any human court. I do not even judge 
myself. I am not aware of anything 
against myself, but I am not thereby ac- 
quitted. It is the Lord who judges me. 
Therefore do not pronounce judgment 
before the time, before the Lord comes, 
who will bring to light the things now 
hidden in darkness and will disclose the 
purposes of the heart: Then every man 
will receive his commendation from 
God. I Corinthians 4:1-5 (RSV) 


—SAMUEL SOUTHARD 


Guest Editor 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., ‘Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
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‘The first 


scientific 
report on 
man’s search 
for healing — 
of the body, — 


the mind, 
the soul 


through— 


Was are the facts about spiritual healing both inside and outside 
our churches ... today and in the past? How is it practiced by Protestant 
denominations, in Catholic shrines, and in other faiths? Are the claims 
of faith-healers based on coincidence, half truths. and exaggerations .. . 
or are there actually cures which cannot be explained without an under- 
standing of Divine intervention? Who are the leading figures in the 
-modern revival of healing? Will Oursler, famous reporter, shows for the 
first time how and where people can find the healing thy seek within 
the framework of their own religious beliefs. The only accurate, verifiable 
hody of case histories and evidence for spiritual healing ever assembled— 
his book is of revolutionary importance to ministers, psychologists, doctors, 
to people of all faiths and beliefs. Index. Bibliography. 


e 32 chapters on healing in the e List of recorded healing in 
Western World. the Old and New Testaments. 


e@ Analysis of the National e List of American churches 
Council of Churches’ survey on with a tradition of special in- 
healing. terest in healing. 


The Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection for Octe Ser 


$4.95 at all bookstores or 


PF HAWTHORN BOOKS, INT. 


Dept. PP957. 70 Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses: 
Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief 


55 Features ¢ 7 Great Departments Make 
THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly.a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 


(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph. D.) 
sak, pects it for Bible study and g 


po to be in the hands ot 


te Dr. Geo. W. Truett: 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida: 

**The inscription over the entrance of the 
Library of the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: 

*The Half of Knowledge is to Know 

Where to Find Knowled¢ge’ 

The New Chain Reference Bible is the 
*Where’ to find the fullest spiritual truths 
and to gain the most complete, knowledge of 
the Bible in the easiest way.”’ Dr. alter 
A. Maier: “‘I use the New Chair Reference 
Bible with continued delight and would not 
be without it. I recommend it highly to pas- 
tors, peociere, students, and Bible readers.” 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman: “It contains so 
nelly = such concise form that I use it above 
all others. I have never seen a Bible edition 


poachers. and Bible students every wherem 
Dr. Harry Rimmer: “‘I feel that no studestm 
should be without this oe aid to ae 4 
and instruction.”’ Dr. Leander S. Keysesgg 


is the Bible that ought to be i in every homes 
r. H. Framer Smith: ‘“‘The more I use 
the more I value it. To anyone desiring @ 
better knowledge of the Scriptures, I wou 
say, examine this work before buying agg 
other Bible.” Bishop Thomas Casadym 
**The more I use it the more delighted I amg 
with it. It soon pays for itself in time 4 
labor saved alone."’ Dr. Jones, Sag 
“I wish I could influence every Christian 
purchase one of these Bibles.’: 


8; chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 
i 

2 The Outline St: udies of Bille Peri-ds, comparing > 
i tory with Contemporary ory. 
e Analysis o tthe Bit, leasa Whol 
The Analysis of each of the 66 Boc ~ of the Bible. 
The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 
‘be Numerical and Chain Reference Systems 
Special Analysis of the bamportes t Bible Characters. 

9 Contrast between the Old and New Testaments 

10 The Topical Treasury New Top ics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetir igs, We = en's Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings. Young People's. Mee ? 

11. Special! Bible Re rivate devotions and pub- 
lic sersices. New and different subjec 

12 Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Poul 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus 

14 Chart of the Messianic Stars 

15. Chart showing eause of the Babylonian Captivity 

16. Chart of “ Temple of Truth, illustrating the Sere 
mon on Mou 

17. Chatto <1 * Hours on the Cross 

be Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
Wine 

19 "AH Bible Char: Classified. listing the 
Patrarchs, Lea n Larly Hebrew history, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., ing of their names given. 

20. Golden Chavters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics. names and places 
ate 22 Srecial Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 

it 

23. Chart Showing Seven — of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodiga 

25. Bible Mnemomies, or how memoriz 

6. The Principles and Best Methods of Lit le Study 

Pictorial Hiustration of the River of Inspiration. 

26. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one’s Bible. 
29 Concordance 

30 —— of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 


OF 


Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topaeal Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
tae out in full under 2467 a ics and sub-topics. Three 
as asin any other Bille. 
trast Btudy of Great Truths ad the Bible. Enables 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


ou to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
i ife, with the Bible verses printed out in full under Such = 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, e 
33. Life Studies, euch as a Life, Home Life, ew 
al life, The Surrendered Life 
Bible Stories for Children. a. ‘list of 56 stories to be 
Ph from the Bible itse 
35. Miracles: of i the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronolagt@a? Or 
36: Parables "Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel ly, those 
givenin Two, : none those given in Three 
37. Titles and of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of S 
38. General Bible Prop hecies 
39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 
40 is of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Ord 
41. Lis Notable of the Bible 
42. Mountains and Halls referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 
43. Dictionary Material. 
44. Tables of Time, Sion: Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47, liarmony of the ——— citing references in different 
Go sels where events ar 

Calendar of the C Era. 

The Po: Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trate with well-known painting 

0. Chart of ‘the Seven of Asta, described by 

ohn 

51. An Outline cre of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the karly Chu 

52. The prophesies Poneaial Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
arranged Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in ull. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Poin 

54. Chart Maat the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusaiem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Veter, Paul. and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one pag 


p.B. Kirkbride BiBLE CO..INC. 


Dept. P-49 K. OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an ime S 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


cial Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 


ebout it. No other Bible is so high- 
ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


Agents Wanted 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO. Ine. 
Dept. P-49 K. of P. Bldg. q 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Without cost or obligation to me, 

a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New@ 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Edition 
your New Chain Reference Bible 


Send your special terms to Representar) 
tives. 


/4e Bible hat will You! 
a Bible 
\ 
4 
1e New Chain Keterence Bible is a treag 
ure-house of useful information. Surely thi 
Most 
Helpful 
Bible 
Published 
it as others have. Ask your paster . 
A 
BOOK 
| 
| 
| 
Same 


